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$2.50 per year, in advunce, 
Price. { Single 6 centa. 


Cathcart’s 


Literary Reader 


A Manual of English Literature, being 
typical selections from some of the best 
British and American authors, from 
Shakespeare to the present time, chron- 
ologically arranged, with biographical 
and critical sketches, numerous notes, 
etc. By Gro. R. Catucart. Containing 
ninety-two portraits. x+ 541 pages. 
Price, $1.15. 

This is a revision of the author’s 
popular Literary Reader and is presented 
with such changes and improvements as 
the importance of the subject in the 
modern school curriculum demands. 


LEADINC FEATURES 


An Introduction containing Definitions and Outlines of Study. 

A chapter on the Beginnings of English Literature. 

The division of the subject into four great periods: Elizabethan Litera- 
ture; the Literature of the Commonwealth and Restoration ; the Literature 
of the Eighteenth Century, and the Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 

An orderly and systematic arrangement, giving the work a historical per- 
spective and showing the masters and masterpieces of our literature in their 
true proportions. 

A series of portraits remarkable for its fullness, authenticity, and artistic 


merit. 
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Two New Books 


Morris’s Physical Training 
in the Public Schools 


An eclectic system of exercises including the Delsartean Prin- 
ciples of Execution and Expression. By R. Anna Morris. 
8vo. Cloth, 192 pp. Illustrated. $1.00. 


It is the only manual of the kind published. 


It contains a series of progressive exercises of systematic 
physical education adapted to every grade of public schools, 
graphically illustrated by carefully drawn cuts. 


The apparatus prescribed is simple and such as is adapted 
to the limited facilities of the ordinary school room. 


The Delsartean principles are practically applied to Reading, 
Declamation, Articulation, etc. 


Numerous musical selections are provided to accompany 
exercises and drills. 


It is a work that should be on the desk of every teacher. 


Copies of these new books will be sent post-paid to any address on 
recetpt of price. Correspondence ts cordially invited. 


American Book Company, 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
. Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL PENS over 


SPHNCHRIAN PHRRYLAWN. 


Samples and prices to Superintendents and 

Proprietors Teachers on application, if the name of school 
i is given. 

Sole Agents, 


_ THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE Sanam 
CELEBRATED No. PROFESSIONAL PEN. 


It has fine, emooth points, and is very elastic; just the style a writing master must have and scholars appreciate. No school 
is complete without them. Price moderate. Ask your stationer for them, or place them on your requisitions. 


Works, Camden, NJ, THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. gy 


Maintain their established reputation for su- 
periority of metal, uniformity, durability, and 
excellence of workmanship. 


EVERY SCHOLAR SHOULD USE 
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26 John St., New York, 


the World 


The Book that Makes the Greatest Stir 


| Is the pocketbook, but its value is determined by the amount (quantity) of its contents. We wish to call your attention to books whose 
value is estimated by the gua/ity of their contents, and by their adaptation to the needs of schools and classes. Some books recently published 
by us have more than ordinary merit. Among them: ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY, by Prof. Noan K. Davis of the University of Virginia; | 
THE LAWS OF THOUGHT, or Formal Logic, by Prof. Witt1Am Potanp of St. Louis University; SELECT MEDIAEVAL DOCUMENTS, by 
Prof. SHAILER MATHEWs offColby University ; A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH GRAMIIAR, by Prof. J. N. Evo; OUR BEST ENDEAVOR, 
a fresh song book for Sunday Schools and Young People’s Meetings, by Profs. W. A. OcpENn and Cuas. Epw. Prior; ALTERNATE SECOND © 
and THIRD READERS of the NORMAL COURSE IN READING, by Emma J. Toop and W. B. PowELt ; etc., etc. All of these are valuable | 
contributions to literature. Examine them before deciding to use anything else. ; 


The books we have in press, and which will appear at an early day, are equally choice as to gua/ity of subject-matter. They have been 


Prepared by masters in their several departments. Watt to see them. Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO... .. 6 Hancock Av., Boston. 


122 and 124 Wabash Av., Chicago. . {028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


: 3! East 17th Street, New York. ¢,9 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


258 Vol. XXXV.—No. 17, 
JAMES W. QUEEN & 60,| Literary Workers, Teachers, Students|VACATION : 
Philadelp ap ey By excessive mental labor use up their vital energy faster than food can supply. WHERE AND HOW 
8 an essen ood to Brain an erves. ebating the 
Microscop eS, Its basis, of the embryo of Wher 


Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, &€, 


We will send to any Teacher who will mention 
this Journal, our Special School Price List, 
fust issued, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


#1 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


~~ MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


UNQUALIFIED 

| SUCCESS, 

USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS, 


# isa multiple copy- 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided; simple, effici- 
ent and inexpensive. 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing. music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9  : 9x13 g6.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO., 
615 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


C ri siti Both Ancient and Modern, 
uriosities Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. 
Indian Implements of War from any country. Scalps, 
Skulls, Stone. Bone, or Wood Idols or Carvings, 
Stone Arrow Points, Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones, 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Mineral 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia. 
Australia, and the Uxited States. Correspondence 
solicited. NATHAN JOSEPH & CO., 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cotner, Jr., Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
6518 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


FOR SALE, 


A variety of vaiuable SCHOOL FURNITURE, con- 
sisting of some 80 school desks, with chairs and a 
teacher’s desk ; settees, book cases, a fine, large 
mounted globe and tellurian, modern maps, cabinet 
of minerals and shells in cases, philosophical 
apparatus, pianos, including one parlor grand; 
parlor, chamber, and dining room furniture, carpets, 
etc., etc., etc. All said articles are in excellent 
condition, having been used in a first class ladies’ 
city boarding school, and will be sold as a whole 
or in part, to suit the purchaser, on the most reason. 


able terms. Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Eduation. 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A well established, well equipped college for both 
jsexes, pleasantly and healthfully located in one of 
our younger Southern States. The building is spa 
cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of 8ix acres for the use of the college. All this prop 
erty, costing $10,000, will be sold for less than one half 
its cost. Terms easy. Ane at once to 

HIRAM UTT, Manager, 

N. EK. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boaton. 


WANTED, 


Next September, as an assistant in one of our best 
New England Academies a (male) teacher of Elo- 
cution, who has the ‘skill and experience necessary 
to train students to become good readers and speak 
ers, and who is also well qualified to teach classes in 
English studies. Palery for the right man, $1000. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 

Next September, in a first-class Academy in the 
State of New York. a lady teacher, qualified to teach 
Drawing (Prang py Latin, Greek, and Higher 
English. Salary. $450, Apply at once, to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St.. Boston. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


x BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Musical. far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
cure in lU days. Never returns; no purge; 


no saive: nosuppository. A victim trie 
in vain overs remedy has discovered a 
simple gure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. HH. REEVES, Box $290, New York City, N.Y. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PIUM to 2 days. No pay till cured. 
OR. 41. 8TEPHENS. Lebanon.Ghio 


120 BONGS tor 2.2 Cont stamp. Rous & Teors, 


wheat. Of special value for the relief of all forms of nervous derange- 
ments, loss of nervous force, failure of memory and brain power, uight 
sweats, and all weaknesses, whether caused by disease, worry, excitement, or mental over- 
work. Invaluable to delicate women, weakly children, and the aged. Send to us for de- 


scriptive pamphlet (free). 
Druggists, or by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25th St., New York. KGky ( Ov, 
None genuine without this signature: . . 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, price 50 cts. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and na 

CHEMICAL OUF 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


STANDARD /[‘yPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


= ~ 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 
STEEL PENS. 170, 601 EB. P., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, Bariles’ 


BLACKBOARDS, Lathes for wood and 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, ete, Upecially adapted 
KINDERCARTEN MATERIAL, 


for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Trainin 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 


Schools. 
prices to Educational Institu 
J. HAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Are You 


949 RUBY STREET, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


W. F.& JOHN BARNES CoO. 


for that xamination ? 


1. Shaw’s National Question Book. 


Contains 6,500 questions and answers on 22 different branches of study carefully 
graded. Reduced price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; by mail, 12 cents extra. 

The best general question book ever published. The teacher who buys this book 

has a standard work of permanent value. A large, elegant, valuable book. 


2. N. Y. State Graded Hxamination 


Questions. The N. Y. questions are the basis for examinations 
in many other states. These are the actual questions asked; the answers follow 
each chapter. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cents; by mail, 8 cents extra. 


3. Analytical Question Series. 


A new series of graded questions and answers on separate studies. By far the best 
books of their kinds published. Three books now ready. Cloth, 50 cents each; to 
teachers, 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents extra. Geography, U.S. History, Grammar. 


4. Southwick’s Quiz-Manual of the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. A thorough know- 


ledge hich is now required for every important position. Test your knowledge 
by this book. Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents; to teachers, 60 cents ; by mail, 6 cents. extra. 


KELLOGG CO., New. York, 


matters little, — 
: How de 
eousideration 
; Why not try it awheel 
5 ey The finest exercise ang 
most enjoyable pastime. 
Better than hunting o; 
fishing ; healthier tha), 
lolling in a hammock; 
cheaper than a horse. Ny 
need to say 80 if you haye 
tried it, and one trial wij 
convince any one. 


Shall we help you select a machine? (al) 4 
nearest Columbia Agency and get a Catalogue, 
or two stamps will secure it by mail. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
221 Columbus Ave., 


Branch Houses : BOSTON 
12 Warren St., New York, 

291 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 

Fsctory, Hartford, Conn. 


AWARDED 
Aftera Year’s Scientific Investigation. 


The Elliott Cresson Medal 


(Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa ) 
AWARDED 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


44% and 449 East 52d St., 
[2] NEW YORK. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 


on application to 
“4 HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents per week. 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., La Crosse, Wis. X 387. 


5000 TEACHERS WANTED as Agents for 


DARKNESS «° DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, 8 
L "in the under-world, of New 


‘By. Mire. ‘HELEN AMP IE uction 
By : ev. Lyman ‘Abbott. D.D. 


derful book of Christian love and faith. 28¢/ thousand 
remarkable illustrations from ight photographs real 


ANY OF OUR READERS would - 
If to earn from $10 to $50 by represe® 


ing the Journal of Education 
and American Teacher 4t wed 
Normal Institute, this Summer, t i 
should correspond with us oo 
ately. Territory is being rapidly tax°” 
Address Mgr. Agency Department 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, 24 sell 


SPURGEON'S 


Life and Works. 
Including Memorial Se 
vices of the 


WORLD'S 
Greatest Preacher. 


R. B. Cook, D.D. 
One pos es, illustrate 
.50, Agents’ ou 
receipt of 25 cents. 
ready. KE. B. TREAT, Publisher, 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to REGISTER with the 
the Journal ef Education will secure a NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
year’s free. 8 Somerset &t., 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes 4 


make 100 PER CENT and win $748.04 84 


Bway: N 


Sample fee. Tercitory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 
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Journal 


Vol. XXXV; 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 28, 


1892. No. 17. 


— 


Journal of 


A WHEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


THE LIVING DYNAMO. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ TRIBUTE TO EDWARD EVERETT 


HALE, ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
Night after night the incandescent arc 
Has fought its dazzling battle with the dark, 
Oar doubtful paths with purest ray illamed, 
Untired, undimmed, unswerving, un 


A slender wire the living light conveys 

That startles midaight with its noonday blaze. 
Through that same channel streams the giant force 
That whirls the wheels along their clanking course, 
When, like a mail clad monster, o’er the plain, 
With clash and clamor sweeps the broomstick train. 


Whence gains the wondrous wire its twofold dower, 
Its double heritage of light and power ? 

Ask of the motor-men,—he ought to know, — 

And he will tell you, ‘‘ From the dynamo.’’ 

And what, again, the dynamo inspires ? 

‘* A mighty engine urged by quickening fires.’’ 


When I behold that large, untiring brain 
Which seventy winters have assailed in vain, 
Toiling, still toiling at ite endless task, 

With patience such as Sisyphus might ask, 
To flood the paths of ignorance with light, 

To speed the progress of the struggling right, 
Its burning pulses borrowed from a heart 
That claims in every grief a brother’s part, 
My lips repeat with reverence, “ Even so,— 
This is in truth a living dynamo! ”’ 


Be ours to heed its lessons while we may, 

Look np for light to guide our devious way,— 
Look forward bravely, look not weakly back, 
The past is done with, mind the coming track ; 
Look ia with searching eye and courage stout, 
But when temptation comes look out! look out! 


Heaven grant all blessings time and earth can give 

To bim whose life has taught us how to live, 

Till on the golden dial of the spheres 

The twentieth century counts its gathering years, 
While many a birthday tells its cheerfal tale, 

And the round hundredth shouts, ‘‘ All hail! All hail! 


April 18, 1892. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


188 E. C. Sasin, Portland, Ore.: Is the long sum- 
vacation a good thing for our school children ? 


Surr. Grorer I. Aldrich, Newton, Mass. : Assign for 


home work subjects that the injudicious assistance of fond 
aunts cannot injure. 


E. 


C. Marcuant, Assistant Master in St. Paul's 


School, England: The desultory reader is perhaps the 


most interesting, as he is the most: amiable, product of 
curiosity. 


Pror. F. C. Rosinson, Bowdoin College: The true 


and 


value of hand training is only realized when it goes with, 


not in place of, direct mental training such as our 


schools are to give. 


The Wisconsin, Milwaukee : Teachers, above most 
People, are dependent upon the law of subordination 


to rightful 


authority for whatever effective work they 


‘ccomplish in the world. 


ARTHUR Gack: We have now been teaching the 


elements long enoug 
Primer of any kind j 


h to feel pretty sure that no new 
8 likely to be essentially superior to 


Some that haye gone before. 


G 
Howsanp: The duller pupil in the little 


8Tasp, 


€8 will sometimes have a broader and more retentive 


and prove the trae scholar at the last. We can 


| 
come in. carefully guard against discouraging the 


earnest student. 


MAY DAY. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


‘* To earth and heaven a welcome guest, 
Thou merry month of May.’’ 

In the far-off days when the human race was young, it 
filled much of its spare time with play; and as even in 
genial climates there has always been some season that 
“passed for” winter, so the human race rejoiced at the 
coming of the milder skies and softer airs when it could 
again play out of doors. Spring was welcomed with 
music and feasting, and May, “ Queen of fresh flowers,” 
was honored in song and poetry. 

There is a vein of kindred among these observances of 
different nations, and the old English May-Day rites were 
genuine descendants of the floral games of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

The young people of all ranks in “ Merrie England” 
went out at early morning to ‘‘ bring home the May,” and 
came back laden with flowers and fragrant greenery, 
which was used to deck the houses, both outside and 
inside ; and the popularity of a young woman might be 
guessed from the quantity of the “flowery spoil” that 
decked her door and window. Herrick refers to this 
custom when he calls Corinna to go a-Maying. 

** There’s not a budding boy or girl, this day, 
Bat is got up and gone to bring in May. 

A deal of youth, ere this, is come 

Back, and with white thorn Jaden home. 
Come, my Corinna, come; and, coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park, 

Made green, and trimmed with trees; see how 

Devotion gives each house a bough, 

Or 

Then dancing round the May-pole, and various rustic 
games, wrestling, and archery filled the day. 

These amusements continued in various forms till that 
terrible struggle which ended in the Civil War of 1642-49. 
The Puritans, carrying their zeal for reform to the 


| farthest extent, endeavored to check all popular diversions. 


No more dancing round the flower-decked May-pole, no 
more May-queens crowned with garlands ; life was too 
short to allow any time to be wasted in such vanities ; and 
among the first steps toward the general improvement, it 
was ordered that the May-poles, “ all and singular,” must 
come down, and down they came accordingly. They 
never held up their heads again, though an attenipt was 
made to revive them after the Restoration. 

Rat the time of comparative quiet which followed the 
accession of the second Charles was not of long duration, 
and then came the Revolution, and plots and counter- 
plots. The games of past generations were gone with 
the race that played them. “The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.” 

New England as well as Old had serious business on 
hand; her fathers and guardians had no time for play, 
and saw small need of encouraging such folly. The 
colony of Mt. Wollaston embraced a motley crew, who, 
practicing all idle, and worse than idle pastimes, were as 
a thorn in the flesh to the people of Massachusetts Bay. 
They endeavored to keep the May festivals, but their 
neighbors soon put a stop to that; the settlement was 
broken up, Morton, its captain, banished to England, and 
the place, called by its pleasure-loving inhabitants ‘‘ Merry 
Mount,” received from the Paritans the more scriptural 
title of Mt. Dagon, and was dismantled “that it might 
no longer be a roost for unclean birds.” So ended New 
England’s May-pole. 

There still lingers about our earlier literature a rustle 
of May-Day foliage, a sound of May-Day dances, but 
these no more belong to genuine New England than the 
lark and nightingale which our writers have sometimes 
introduced. All these are native to the milder clime of 
the Old World; our May is capricious, and east winds 
and cold rains may mingle with the songs of her poets. 


White-robed and flower-crowned are the English May 


and her train, but her sister of the New England, though 
she may deck herself with flowers and greenery, is quite 
as likely to appear with shawl and over-shoes. Yet what 
is lovelier than her genial moods, sweeter than all that 
ever poet sang ? 

May is the time for “ moving,” and among New Eng- 
land housekeepers the time of that general overturn 
yclept ‘cleaning house,” except among those who con- 
sider April the better month because the earlier. ‘ So 
you have taken down your stove,” said a Yankee matron 
ealling on a new neighbor. “I never take down mine 
when I clean,—leave them up till after the May storm.” 
“The May storm!” said the new comer, who, though 
Northern-born, had lived in a milder climate, “‘ I never 
heard of the May storm!” She soon did, however. 

‘* Maying,” in New England, is generally understood 
to mean going to gather the beautiful “ trailing arbutus,”’ 
which is really, though the month gives us others, the 
May flower. Though hardy, as befits a New England 
blossom, this lovely flower will not grow everywhere, 
and is hard to rear where Nature has not planted it. It 
is sad to be told that those pirates (for there be water 
thieves and land thieves) whose pleasure is plunder and 
who never see a flower without plucking it, have caused a 
marked scarcity, where once was abundance of these 
spring beauties, and often large bunches of trailing vines, 
pulled up by the roots and left to wither on the ground, 
show the wrathful land owner where the spoiler has been. 

The custom of hanging May baskets is a relic of the 
custom referred to above, of decking the houses of friends 
with “the May,” and antiquarians consider the word 
basket in this connection a corruption of the old word 
busket,—a bush, or branch. 

The New England May has tender memories linked to 
her poetic name, and she shares with her sisters of bluer 
skies the Memorial Day dear to all patriotic hearts. It 
is a time-honored custom to deck with the perishing 
beauty of flowers the graves of the loved and honored. 
There are tombs in the Old World whose occupants, for 
centuries sleeping their last sleep, even now lack not the 
tribute of memorial wreaths. May the time never come 
when New England shal! cease to honor with her votive 
garlands the resting-place of her departed soldiers. 


A DREAM. 


BY NATHANIEL 8. FRENCH, BOSTON. 


‘* Great is the mystery 
Of ancient history ; 
The fature only is plain. 
Like Bellamy, dream 
All milk becomes cream ; 
Doubt, Death, and the Devil are slain.’’ 


—From inscription on a monument in the Great American Desert. 


I had frequently remarked, that only fools pretend to 
judge of the future by the past, but, until I saw this in- 
scription, my own predictions had been pure guess work. 
Here was the promise of a more reliable method of prog- 
nostication, tested and approved by beavy-eyed philoso- 
phers to whom the ruler of the unseen world had 
stretched forth a benignant scepter. By it, I could sat- 
isfy my curiosity in regard to some educational tenden- 
cies on which I had been pondering. Accordingly, I 
took a double dose of Aunt Rebecca’s favorite quieting pow- 
der, composed my limbs as best I could beneath my grand- 
mother’s blue coverlet, decided to dream about the schools 
of the future, and dozed off into the land of the hereafter. 
After two or three deep inspirations I was a boy, stand- 
ing with hundreds of other boys in front of a magnificent 
building, over the door of which I read, “ Built for the 
City of Boston, A. D., 2198.” While I looked, the door 
before me, which was just wide enough to admit twenty- 
five boys abreast, was hoisted by an invisible mechanism 
and closed behind us as we entered, leaving us in front of 


twenty-five baskets suspended from above by wires, We 
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quickly removed all our clothing, each boy depositing his 
garments in the basket before him. There was a move- 
ment of the wires, the baskets ascended to the disinfect- 
ing room and the floor on which we stood began to move 
forward. 


This floor was a plane, slightly inclined, connecting 
with an endless cable below, much after the fashion of 


the treadmill of the old-time threshing machine. Kept 
in line by a bar which had descended at our backs,.we 
were borne along until we reached the edge of the plane 
when we were somewhat abruptly dropped into a bath-tub 
filled with water to the depth of about three feet. Stand- 
ing in this bath, for it was so arranged that we could 
take no other position, we saw, descending from the ceil- 
ing, twenty-five small baskets, each containing sponge, 
soap, and towel. We quickly applied these implements 
in the proper order, the water was drawn off and the 
whole apparatus, boys included, descended nine feet toe a 
basement floor where we stepped out to allow the tubs 
to ascend for another load. Thus far, we had seen no at- 
tendant or teacher but we were now confronted by 
twenty-five doctors of medicine, each of whom took a 
boy in charge. After glancing at the number which had 
been indelibly stamped on the arm of each pupil (mine 
was 6892) he tock from a shelf a ponderous volume, in 
which was recorded all the details of each boy’s physical 
condition. There were diagrams which revealed at a 
glance the amount of adipose tissue, the number of respi- 
rations, the weight of waste matter exhaled, the condition 
of pulse, heart, skin, teeth, and hair, while carefully 
plotted curves showed the daily variation of weight, tem- 
perature, and muscular strength. 

If any boy appeared who had not faithfully improved 
his opportunities while at the batb, he was hurried to a 
side room, where a scrubbing machine, operated by the 
doctor at his desk, by means of electrical connections, 
not only cleansed the body of the offender but so affected 
his spirit that for months to come his sponge and soap 


* were scrupulously used. 


After my physician had completed his examination, he 
stepped to the telephone and spoke to the dining-room 
instructor as follows: ‘ Furnish 689a with eighty grams 
of carbohydrates and one hundred grams of protein, of 
which three-fourths must be animal matter, and give him 
one gram each of sulphur and chloride of sodium. Some 
of the boys received no food, and one poor fellow who 
had eaten a hearty breakfast at home, was sent to the 
stomach pump. Thus the over-fat were gradually de- 
prived of their adipose tissue and the lean were properly 
fattened, in order that all might attain to the stand- 
ard adopted by vote of the National Educational Com- 
mission. 

Orders for the day were also sent to the gymnasium, 
the music room, and the laboratory of the phrenologist. 
I received a card directing me to go to the school oculist 
at one o'clock p.m. thers were sent to the dentist, the 
aurist, the barber, the corn doctor and the bacteriologist. 
From the doctors we went at once to the clothing room 
where we found ready for our use, twenty-five suits of 
clothing, just alike in every particular. I found the 
shoes much too small for my feet, but the attendants in- 
formed me that they were of the proper size for a boy of 
my age, according to the latest decision of the N. E. C. 
and, that I must endure the pain, for the sake of reach- 
ing the proper standard of development. 

After passing through the dining hall where we were 
provided with the nutriment previously ordered, we came 
toa recitation room in which a learned professor was 
giving a lesson on the physiology of respiration. He 
dwelt at length on the danger of breathing air. The at- 
mosphere of nature might answer for savages who had 
never heard of microbes and bacilli, but civilized people 
were now coming todemand something better. Boston, 
always in the fore of educational battle, had provided us 
with a building into which the air was never allowed to 
enter. Pure nitrogen and oxygen were manufactured in 
the basement and forced into the room once each week. 

To provide for the constant changes due to the pres- 
ence of pupils, a delicate piece of apparatus, looking like 
a huge chandelier was suspended from the ceiling. It 
contained a large glass tube filled with a sensitive fluid, 
whose index of refraction was continually changing with 
the varying amount of oxygen in the room. Whenever 
the supply of this gas became insufficient, a ray of light, 


which constantly shone upon the tube from a fixed point 
in the ceiling, was deflected in such a manner as to fall 
upon a large plate, on which was a delicate compound capa- 
ble of setting free oxygen whenever the rays of light fell 
upon it. In a similar manner, nitrogen and moisture 
were produced whenever needed. Any excess of carbon 
dioxide was at once absorbed by chemicals under each 
desk, and all organic impurities were destroyed by the 
same electric force which rendered the room as light as 
noonday, although it had no window. 

Entering another room I was asked to recite on the 
administration of James G, Blaine. I made a dismal 
failure and was sent to the room of the phrenologist to 
have my bump of memory stimulated. Here I was taken 
in charge by an assistant who placed sponges against 


that portion of my head beneath which lay the memory 


centers of the brain and, connecting them with a battery, 
allowed the current to pass through my skull for the space 
of twenty minutes, 

I was truly in a busy place. A large force of assist- 
ants manipulated the wires and electrified the bumps of 
boys found deficient in calculation, locality, form, spirit- 
uality, reverence, ideality, and all those faculties deemed 


STATE SupT. JAMES F. CRooKER, New York. 


most honorable by the N. E. C., while on the opposite 
side of the room, extraordinary developments in the 
region of combativeness, mirthfulness or individuality 
were being sprayed with a narcotic liquid, tending to 
dull or partially paralyze the parts under treatment. 
Near at hand, was a row of chairs, fitted with springs, 
cushions, screws, and levers, in which were placed boys 
who needed more heroic treatment. Here pressure was 
applied to various portions of the skull for a time each 
day in order to bring all to the shape of the ideal model, 
that all might become alike in faculties and powers. To 
produce this result, those whose bones refused to yield to 
continued pressure, were sent to the hospital department 
where grooves were cut through the skull in such a man- 
ner as to allow increase or decrease of size under pressure. 
This work was performed by skilled surgeons who suc- 
ceeded in saving the lives of nearly one-third of those 
upon whom they operated. Those who died under treat- 
ment were deemed a small sacrifice with which to pur- 
chase the great gain of those who recovered with heads 
like the model. 

In the midst of these scenes, the current increased in 
power and my memory was so evidently quickened, that 
I began to recall my previous state of existence in the 
nineteenth century with so much vividness, that the 
memory became a reality and I was awake. In my 
efforts to continue the dream I have used enormous 
quantities of the sleeping powder, but thus far, to no pur- 
pose. I have never been able to get beyond the vision 
of a row of bleeding, gaping skulls dancing airily around 
a model head stamped with the seal of the National Ed- 
ucational Commission. 


The Journal will soon present to its readers a series 
of articles on ‘‘Swedish Gymnastics,” by W. A. Robin- 
son, Boston. 


For Memorial Day Exercise see Journal of April 14th. 


COLOR DEFINITIONS. 


BY MILTON BRADLEY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


All color terms used by artists, naturalists, manufac. 
turers, tradesmen, and milliners, as well as the women of 
our households, are as indefinite as one might natural] 
expect from the utter lack of a logical basis for the whol, 
subject of color and its nomenclature. Without stap. 
dards or means for definitely naming any color, it is not 
strange that the terms employed in speaking of colors anq 
color effects are so varied and contradictory as to lose 
much of their force if perchance they retain anything of 
their original meaning. For example, probably most 
people apply the term shade to any modification of 
color, either a hue, a tint, or a shade. I notice that the 
writer of an article on teaching color, published in a late 
number of an educational journal, remarks, “The papers 
used should represent the spectrum shades ”’; and again, “Jy 
order to do this, standard shades of colored papers will be 
needed.” But there are no shades in the spectrum, and 
yet other terms are used just as loosely as this one. 
With a logical system of color education, based op 
standards and a scientific nomenclatare, it is possible to 
establish terms capable of concise definitions, which is a 
matter of no small importance in the consideration of the 
whole subject of color, whether we are chiefly interested 
in having it properly taught in our schools or correctly 
expressed in the daily discussions of the hats and dresses 
of our neighbor’s wife and daughters, or of his house dec. 
orations and furnishings. 

A concise and reasonably full dictionary of color terms 
must be the outcome of long experience in the application 
of the science of color to our every-day lives, and at the 
best only suggestions in that line can be made at present. 
But as there must be a beginning and some terms seem to 
be fairly well established, the following incomplete list of 
very brief definitions is offered, always subject to amend- 


indicate advance, they should be welcome. 


DEFINITIONS. 


Pure Color, or Full Color.—All the standards and 
their combinations, as, for example, the spectrum colors. 
A color without the admixture of white and black. 

In pigmentary colors this term is entirely one of rel- 
ative degree. As processes for manufacture are improved 
and new chemical discoveries are made, there is good 
reason to suppose that we shall have much more intense, 
and hence more brilliant colors than we now have ; there- 


now accepted as full color will become tints, or broken 
colors. 

Local Color.—This term is applied to the natural color 
of an object when seen in ordinary daylight and at a con- 
venient distance, as a sheet of paper at arm’s length, 4 
tree at twice its height, ete. 

Tint.—Any full color mixed with white or reduced by 
white light, as the strong sunlight. 

Hue.—The hue of a color is that color mixed with ® 
smaller quantity of another color. An orange hue of 4 
red is that red with a smaller quantity of orange mixed 
with it. 

Shade.—A color in a shadow; i. ¢., with a low. degreé 
of illumination. In the disk combinations, the black disk 
with a color disk produces a shade of the color. In pig: 
ments, black does not usually produce a shade of a colo? 
as satisfactorily as some other pigment, and each artist 
has his own preference in making his shades even whe! 
the conditions are similar. 

Tone.—In art this word has such a variety of me”- 
ings as to be exceedingly convenient for amateur art 
critics, together with such terms as breadth, atmosphere, 
quality, values, etc. But in color it should have one def. 
inite meaning. If we have a pure or full color graduated 
by a succession of steps to a light tint on one side, and t0 
a deep shade on the other, we have a scale of that color; 
and each step is called a tone in the scale. The full color 
may be called the key-tone. 

Broken Colors.—Often improperly called broken tints 
If we for simplicity describe a tint as a color mixed ¥' 
white, and a shade as the color mixed with black, wer 
responding broken color is the color mixed with ' 
black and white; or in other words, it is a tint of » #4 


or a shade*of a tint. A tint of color throws i” 


ment by the majority vote; for whenever such changes — 


fore, as our pigments become purer and stronger, those — 
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shadow, or @ shade in bright sunlight, gives a broken 


color. In nature, @ very large proportion of the colors 
are broken because the atmosphere mixes a gray with 
nearly all color. Broken colors are much easier to com- 
bine harmoniously than full colors of even tints and 
shades, and often produce the most artistic effects. 

Warm Colors.—Red, orange, and yellow, and combina- 
tions in which they predominate. 

Cool Colors. —Green, blue, and violet, and combina- 
tions in which they are dominant. 

The above terms are comparatively indefinite. 

Neutral Gray.—Pure black and white mixed by rota- 
tion, or white in @ shadow. 

Cool Gray.—A neutral gray with the admixture of a 
small quantity of green, blue, and violet. 

Warm Gray.—A neutral gray with the admixture of 
a small quantity of red, orange, or yellow. 

Neutral Colors.—A term usually applied to gray, white, 
black, silver, and gold; but the term passive colors has 
been suggested as better, with active colors to express the 
pronounced colors, as the spectrum colors and their com- 
binations. This suggestion is made because the word 
neutral should be confined to black and white and their 
combinations, while the term passive can be used more 
broadly. 

Luminosity.—The brightness or luminosity of a color 
is determined by comparing it with a neutral gray. 
When a color seems to be of the same brightness as a 
given neutral gray,—. é., not a lighter nor darker,—then 
chat gray is its measure of luminosity. 

Potentiality.—The ability or strength of a color to 
affect other colors by combination with them. For ex- 
ample, white has greater potentiality than black, orange 
more than red, and violet the least of all the spectrum 
colors. 

Primary Colors.—In the Brewster theory, red, yellow, 
and blue. In the Young theory, each color is a primary 
because it has its own wave length. 

Secondary Colors.—According to the Brewster, orange, 
green, and purple, made by mixing the primary pigments, 
are the secondary colors. 

Tertiary Colors.—According to the same authority, 
the various colors produced by mixing the secondaries. 
Orange and purple make russet ; purple and green form 
olive; and orange and green produce citrine. Neces- 
sarily there is a very wide range in these tertiaries, ren- 
dering the terms too indefinite to be of any value. , 

Complementary Colors (sometimes called accidental 
colors).—When the eye has been fatigued by looking 
intently at a spot of color, if it is turned slightly so as 
to rest on a white surface, a new spot is seen, which ap- 
pears tinged with another color. This is the accidental 
or complementary color of the original spot. If with the 
rotating disks, we find two colors which combined by rota- 
tion produce a neutral gray, those two colors are ‘comple- 
mentary to each other. In the spectrum standards, the 
complementary of red is a blue green, of orange a green 
blue, of yellow a violet blue, of green a violet red, of blue 
an orange yellow, and of a violet a green yellow. 

Harmony.—Two colors are said to be in harmony if 
after they are placed in jaxtaposition, or are used ina 
composition, the effect is pleasing to the eye. There are 
various kinds of harmonies, but in a general sense they 
may be divided into harmony of analogy and harmony of 
Contrast. All the definitions here given are very brief, 
and in many cases not exhaustive, but if they were gener- 
ally observed in speaking of colors, a great gain would be 
accomplished in the definitions of our color expressions. 
We should not say shades when we mean tints or hues 
or broken colors. We should not hear all subdued or 
very broken colors called neutral colors. We should not 
call all kinds of grays, whether warm or cool, neutral 
ays. In selecting various hues of silks or worsteds, we 
“hould not ask for different tints or other shades. 
es. aan the incorrect use of color terms be more 
if we hal: ayy use bad grammar. Errors would be rare 
dinites ay ogical system of color instruction, and the rea- 

Pau e@ use of the terms was made clear to the children. 
ago it would have been worthy of remark if 
sphere at ® primary school had used the terms cube, 

Proved im Eo correctly, but the kindergarten and im- 
stady and nods have wrought a great change in form 
stud ‘ts kindred branches. Why may not color 


NATIVE TREES.* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE ASHES (Continued). 
The Green Ash. 


The green ash is a tree below medium size and of in- 
ferior value as a timber tree. It is not common in New 
England, but is more frequent west and south. One not 
accustomed to notice differences in trees having a general 
resemblance, would probably mistake this ash for an 
unthrifty specimen of the white ash or the black ash. 


Leaf and Fruit of Green Ash. 


To get distinctive point, note the smallness of the leaves, 
smooth on both sides, lively green color, sharply toothed 
or serrate on the margins of leaflets, prominently pointed 
at apex, and often wedge-shaped at base; also, less of 
stoutness in the new branches than in the other species 
described. It makes a fine ornamental tree and is propa- 
gated by nurseymen for that purpose. 


The Blue Ash. 


The blue ash is a stately timber tree, found usually 
upon limestone soils from Michigan to Kansas. Its 


Leaf and Fruit of Blue Ash. 


bark is scaly on mature trunks like that of the white 
oak. The leaflets are finely toothed on the margins, 
downy beneath, attached by very short footstalks. The 
fruit is entirely surrounded by the wing, which is dis- 
tinectly notched at the extremity. The timber is valuable 
for many purposes, but is inferior in the distinctive quali- 
ties of white ash wood, 


Planting Ash Trees. 

The native species of the ash bear transplanting well, 
especially when from nursery-grown stock. ‘They flourish 
best in moist ground but will make good growth and 
handsome trees in any soil not excessively dry and sterile. 
There are probably hundreds of acres in most of the 
back-country towns of New England, now practically 
wortbless, which might, in a quarter of a century, if 
planted with our native ash trees, be made of a value to 
cover all costs with double common interest rates. The 
first thinning would be for hoops and stakes; the next 
for fence rails and poles; the third for small timber, for 
which saplings are excellent. A final forest growth of 
forty years would be of undoubted value. Why will not 
New England country boys try such a plantation? In 
the old world it is no experiment. Such plantations are 
an emphatic success; and the conditions for it are even 
better here than there. Keep the seeds in sand over 
winter; plant them in drills in the spring; grow the 
seedlings in partial shade for one or two years; trans- 
plant wider apart for a year or two; then set where 
they are to stand permanently. Or to save time, buy 
seedlings ready to set of tree growers, which may be 
done at very small cost. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


GRAMMAR is not a memory study and does not belong 
inthe memory age. It is a thought study. 


A DISCIPLINE that compels a pupil to work out his 
own tasks for himself, by himself, is giving him a train- 
ing that will best prepare him for good citizenship and 
honorable living. —Surr. Wa. C. Bates, Canton, Mass. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING.* 


[Reported for the JOURNAL. ] 
THE TEACHING OF BOTANY.—(IV.) 


BY PROF. GEO. L. GOODALE. 


When the pupil examines a branch, he quickly sees 
that the leaves are arranged symmetrically on the stem, 
but it is not so evident that they are placed with reference 
to exposure to sun and wind. The maple and elm show 
two distinct methods, with a fundamental difference, but 
each has its cause in the best possible exposure to sun and 
air, With the branch compare the arrangement of leaves 
in the bud, where each receives its full protection from 
cold and storm, and yet is not so tightly pressed as to 
crush out any part or cause atrophy. One leaf protects 
another, and even the outer ones receive no injury. Their 
relation to each other here anticipates their later positions, 
where each is so placed as to secure the greatest amount 
of sunlight and the freest exposure to the air. 

Altogether too much importance is ordinarily attached 
to comparing the shapes of leaves. Miss Newell’s admir- 
able little tooks give a very common-sense treatment of 
this subject. Ask what the shapes of the leaves mean 
and upon what they depend. The veining and frame 
work assist in answering most of these questions. Note 
carefully the occasional exceptions to rules, and if possible 
find a reason for them. Study the relations of the leaf to 
its surroundings through the shape and texture. Similar 
plants in the moist tropics and in deserts take very dis- 
tinct, characteristic forms, full of meaning. Let the 
pupils work out for themselves the possibilities in shape, 
and then place each new leaf that comes up in its proper 
relative place. Take the extremes, the circle and the 
needle shape, and then let each child draw for himself 
intermediate forms, both simple and complex, through an 
enlarged base apex. Similarly with the edges. Let the 
pupil tell by himself what the extremes will be, and then 
fill in other forms. Most of them will be found in nature, 
and their gradual appearance adds zest to the pupil’s 
work. The idea of the compound leaf and the leaflet will 
be grasped even before the thing itself is seen. Give the 
child-mind free play ; do not deal with trivialities, and then 
all will come out in due proportion and full perspective. 

The -detection of leaf disguises calls for work from 
every student. The bud always promises a_braneb, 
whether thorn, tendril, or flower. This disguised branch 
must always be kept in mind. Similarly with the leaf ; 
it may be a tendril, thorn, or pitcher, but it remains a 


delivered betore the students of Harvard College, 
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true of the of this for 
schools is what the florists call “‘ Boston ivy,” or ‘“ Boston 
smilax,” a near relative of the asparagus. This beautiful 
table decoration is really a branch, the true leaf being a 
minute scale at the base of the leaf-like branch. When 
the teacher can insist upon and secure the working out of 
such a puzzle, the pupil has made great headway. Good 
leaves for such study are the “sun view,” a somewhat 
disguised leaf, with sticky tentacles, having a slight power 
of catching insects. This is found all about Boston in 
good quantity. The dionwa muscopula, “Venus’ fly-trap, 
a North Carolina native, can be had generally of the 
florists and kept in the schoolroom. When it blooms, the 
pupils will find it very hard to distinguish essentially be- 
tween these two plants. The modified pitchers can also 
be secured. 

The flower is only a modified branch, and has its leaf 
forms, with their definite arrangement. The pupil must 
first secure a distinct idea of the type flower, with which 
all others are to be compared. This must be complete, 
with all the parts found in any flower, symmetrical, its 
parts distinct, with no union either of like or unlike 
parts. The organs in contiguous circles must be alter- 
nate, its parts must be regular in shape and size, and the 
receptacle in which it is held must be normal. Some 
simple classification of deviations from this type is needed, 
and this is best secured through the use of the simple 
negatives of these terms. The plant is incomplete when 
some part has dropped out ; union of organs produces a 
lack of symmetry. The simple schedule introduced by 
Mr. Henslow is very generally used, and provides an ad- 
mirable, clear, and concise method of plotting the exact 
facts about each plant. With this may be combined a 
diegram, both on the horizontal and vertical planes, for 
showing graphically the number, relations, and adhesions 
of the parts. 

Note that whenever a part is missing, its work is done 
by some other, either similar or a different portion of the 
flower. Whenever a part is not fully developed, there 
is some record contained in this fact. Flowers are often 
similar on plants having vastly differing leaves. The 
flower is the clue to the entire labyrinth of relationships, 
and its essential characteristics should always be carefully 
worked out in the diagram and scheme. 

There is much interesting matter concerning the rela- 
tions of leaves and flowers to other organisms. Among 
the best books on this subject is Lubbock’s extremely 
interesting work, which is very trustworthy in this matter ; 
Miller’s Relations of Flowers and Insects and the Fer- 
tilization of Flowers by Insects, and Darwin’s book on 
the same subject. Innumerable illustrations can of course 
be found for all this subject of leaves and flowers. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY.—(IL) 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


STUDY OF THE COMMON ROCKS. 


These lessons imply a knowledge of the common min- 
erals, — quartz, light and dark feldspars, mica, horn- 
blende, aud augite,—sufficient, at least, to recognize them 
as constituents of the rocks. ‘Typical specimens of each 
kind should be provided for each member of the class ; 
also larger specimens should be arranged and labeled in 
a school collection for ready reference. The varieties of 
each will depend on the locality, and should be brought 
in by the pupils. With a Jittle pains, complete local col 
lections can be made. The specimens will be found in 
the ledges, in the gravel hills, and around the town or 
city stone crusher ; also about buildings in course of con- 
struction ; and they are as neceszary for this work as re- 
agents for chemistry and apparatus-for physics. A small 
magnifier will be helpful in examining the constituents of 
the rocks. 

In preparation for the class exercise, specimens are dis- 
tributed, questions and directions written on the board. 
The class work on the specimens, note their observations, 
and at a given time report for general discussion. The 
teacher decides on the essential facts to be fixed, derives 


_ the probable agencies at work in forming the rock, and 


suggests any reading to be done. At the opening of the 
next exercise, the pupil recites the facts from the speei- 
mens and uses a diagram to explain the agency at work, 


padding supplementary material from his reading, 


L ‘Puddin lowe (conglomerate).—Of what is it made ? 
their form? sizes? minerals present? (Pebbles of differ- 
ent forms, more or less rounded; of different sizes ; of 
different minerals and rocks.) How are the rxrts held 
together? Breathe on the finer material and notice the 
odor. What is the mineral? What is its color? (The 
finer material acts asa cement ; often is decomposing feld- 
spar known by the clay odor, and sometimes has a brown- 
ish color, due to iron oxide.) 

Varieties are brought in and distributed. Notice the 


” | kind of pebbles, the kind and amount of cement, its color 


and firmness. (One variety is mostly of smoky quartz 
pebbles, with a cement of crumbling feldspar, colored by 
iron oxide ; another of granite, and other pebbles, with a 
light-colored, very firm cement, fit for a building stone ; 
another of white quartz pebbles, with a quartz cement.) 

If a ledge of puddingstone is at hand, examine the 
rock in place, note the layers of coarse and fine material, 
their thickness, the arrangement of the pebbles, the split- 
ting of the rock through or around the pebbles, the amount 
and signs of weathering ; notice the boulders for the same 
points. 

Il. Sandstone. (Use the most typical kind of the 
locality). Of what is is made? Of what are the parts? 
What mineral is prominent? (Grains of sand, largely 
quartz, of different shapes, mostly angular.) Scrape off 
the grains and find two sizes ; note the odor when moist ; 
infer how the grains of sand are held together (cemented 
by fine material with a clay odor.) 

Varieties should be collected from ledges or gravel 
hills and studied in a manner similar to the following ; 
the leading varieties only are given ; as many as possible 
of these should be examined. 

1. Feldspathic sandstone (Hudson River flagstone).— 
A fine stone, bluish gray color, grains mostly quartz, much 
fine cementing material, decided clay odor, cuts easily 
into blocks for use. Made of consolidated sand and mud. 

2. Quartzose sandstone. — Note the structure, the 
amount of quartz, color if not white, kind of cement; 
infer the formation. 

3. Quartzite—Note hardness and compactness of the 
rock; fracture; the material, by grinding up both the 
grains and cement; its relation-to the previous variety. 
How was it formed? (Quartz is soluble in warm alka- 
line waters. ) 

4. Calcareous sandstone.—Note the material of both 
the grains and cement (using acid) ; look for any fossils, 


and infer how the calcareous matter came in the rock. 


(Limestone is soluble in water containing carbonic 
acid gas.) 

5. Ferruginous or red sandstone.—Grind it quite thor- 
oughly ; note the two sizes of material, the kind of min- 
eral forming the grains, the color and odor of the cement 
when moist ; examine some of the grains with the magni- 
fier and note the place of the cement. Infer how the 
sandstone was formed, the reasons for its general use as 
a building stone. 

What three groups of sandstone according to their 
cement? (Silicious, caleareous, ferruginous. ) 

III. Shales and Slates.— Use specimens of each. 
Grind some of the rock to powder ; observe two materials, 
and by the aid of the magnifier determine their structure ; 
rub between the fingers ; note also the odor when moist. 
Infer the way the rock is formed. (Very fine gritty 
grains, called rock flour, cemented by finer particles of 
clay ; mud consolidated into rock.) Compare the shale 
and slate in compactness, ease of splitting, and the num- 
ber of sides on which plane faces are formed. (Shale 
splits only parallel to the bedding.) 

Varieties.—Follow the same plan as with sandstones. 

1. Stratified slate.—How are the layers distinguished ? 
What is the reason for these distinctions? What is the 
cement? Infer the history of its formation. 


3. Caleareous shale.—Observe the cement by use of 
acid ; find fossils, and infer the formation. Note the 
three materials of cement, as in sandstone. 

4. Metamorphic slate.—Note its hardness, change in 
the material, other minerals present. Infer what change 
followed the formation of this rock. 

5. Carbonaceous shale.—Test for the carbon by blow- 


pipe. Infer its history. 
Compare the three rocks. In uti respects are they 


plik? 4, Made of fragments of other rocks; 2, cemented 


2. Ferruginous slate.—Study as ferruginous sandstone.” 


by fine silicious, calcareous, or ferruginous . material, 
In what do they differ? (In size of particles—1, peb. 
bles; 2, sand; 3, rock flour; 4, clay.) 


These rocks are called fragmental rocks, a are 


formed by aqueous agencies; hence called sedimentary 
rocks. If possible, examine these rocks in ledges, notic. 
ing their alteration. 1. Call attention to the position 


LEVEL 
WATER LEVEL 


of pebbles, sand, and mud on the seashore. A gradual 
subsidence of the land would cause the sea level to rise, 
this would change the position of the deposits, and by a 
series of such changes, either subsidence or elevation, ay 
alternation of layers would result. 2. The pressure of 
a series of layers would increase the temperature of the 
mass and tend to solidify it. 3. The thermal water, 
would aid in this action of cementing the material, alka. 
line waters dissolving the silicates, and acid waters the 
calcareous and ferruginous material. After these gen. 
eral steps are clear, the pupil should read further on the 
subject in such books as Le Conte’s Textbook, Crosby’s 
Common Minerals and Rocks, Dana’s smaller Geology, 
or Winchell’s Excursions. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY : MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY EVELYN 8S. FOSTER. 


BROKEN PARAGRAPHS. 


1. The first permanent English settlement in New 
England was made in ——, at ‘ » by the —— 
, 80 called because they said “ they were wandering 
from place to place on their way to heaven, their dearest 
country.” 

2. was chosen for the first governor of the 
Plymouth Colony, the people “ confiding in his prudence, 
that he would not adventure upon any matter of moment 
without the consent of the rest, or at least advice of such 
as were known to be wisest among them.” 

3. The second governor of the Plymouth Colony was 
Their military leader was 
—— was a friendly Indian, who visited them ; was 
his chief. ——— was a Narragansett chief, who sent them 
a rattlesnake skin filled with arrows asa sign of defiance. 
Governor filled the skin with » and 
was an Indian chief, who, in 1675, made war 
upon them. 

4, The Plymouth Colony, by order of King —— ——~ 
, united with the in 
settled at ——, thus beginning 


of 


5. In 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

6. , in , with about —— people, 
founded Boston. 


7. Previous to the founding of Boston, the government 
of the Massachusetts colonies was entrusted to the —-. 

8. In ——, Harvard College was founded, and named 
in honor of ——- ——, a minister who left a bequest of 
800£ to the public school of Cambridge, then called 
Newtown. 

9. A strange delusion agitated the Massachusetts colo- 
nies in ——, known as the This did not 
cease until many people had been tortured and some put 
to death. 

10. Massachusetts became a royal province in —— 
and was appointed royal governor of 
New England. This was during the reign of —— —— 
when the colonists refused to obey the measures of the 
Navigation Act. 


QUEER QUERIES. 


1. It has been said that the master of the “May: 
flower ” had been secretly promised a reward in Holland 
if he would not carry the English to the Hudson River 
What do you think was the reason for that ? 

2. How did the government of the Massachusetts c0l0- 
nies differ from that of the Virginia Colony? Which 
government would you have preferred had you been® 
colonist, and why ? 

3. Why was the landing place of the Pilgrims called 
Plymouth ? 

4- Upon what vegetables did the Pilgrims depend 
largely for food? What lines did they often repeat i" 


regard to one of these vegetables / 
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6. How long was Plymouth an independent colony ? 
g. What was the Indian name for Salem? for Charles- 
town ? 
7. What was the vessel in which John Winthrop and 
his followers sailed to the New World called, and why ? 
8. What was Boston once ealled ? 
- 9, What was the old name for Cambridge? How did 


it get its present name ? 
10. What was the first newspaper of America? Who 


was the first editor ? 
HOME EXERCISE. 
Make out a list of historic buildings and places you 
would wish to see were you to visit Boston. 


PFRCENTAGE. 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN, COOK CO. NORMAL SOHOOL. 


Good work in percentage can be done in connection 
with a review of the tables in denominate numbers. 


board a gill, pint, quart, gallon, peck, and half bushel. 
Under each put a number or letter, thus : 

If you have not the real “live” measures (more’s the 
pity), then draw them on the blackboard. If you cannot 
draw (more’s the pity again), then write the words, thus : 

gill, pint, quart, gallon, peck, half bushel. 

A! R 


Question as follows : 


A furniture dealer sold a bedroom set for $70, and 
made a profit of 16% per cent. by doing so. What per 
cent. would he have made had he sold it for $72. 20 
per cent. Ans. 

I send my agent, including his commission of 24 per 
cent., $820 to buy apples at $4 per barrel. How many 
barrels can he buy for me after taking his commission ? 
200. Ans. 
After retaining 24 per cent. for selling my potatoes, 
my agent sends me $780. How much did he get for the 
potatoes? $800. Ans. 


DIAGRAMMING AND DIACRITICAL MARKS. 
BY GEORGE HOWLAND. 


One of the difficulties of our school work is the con- 
stant tendency to convert the means which we have em- 
ployed with more or les success into the ends to which 
our efforts should aim. Some little device has been hit 
upon and found helpful, and the teacher at once directs 
her most earnest efforts to perfecting herself and her 
pupils in the use of that device, to the exclusion of the 
true purpose of the exercise to which that device has 
given temporary aid. 

In grammar, for instance, some teacher thihks that in 
diagramming a sentence a pupil will discern the relations 
and dependencies of phrases aud clauses, and henceforth 
all her energies are directed to the training of her pupils 
in the use of the diagram. It is wonderful too what 


A equdis what per cent. of I? 


facility many pupils acquire in the application of the dia- 


[ equals what per cent, of LZ? 
(50%.) 

L equals what per cent. of M? 
(25%) 

M equals what per cent. of O? (50%.) 

O equals what per cent. of R? (25%.) 

A equals what per cent. of ZL? 12$%.) 

A equals what per cent of half of M? (64%.) 

J equals what per cent. of L? (50%.) 

J equals what per cent. of M? (124%.) 

equals what per cent of O? (64%.) 

And hundreds of other questions. 

Next hang up an inch, foot, yard, and rod stick; also 
a string one chain long ; then an ounce and pound. 

Notice the letters used are unlike in sound, which 
helps wonderfully ; ¢. g-, are M and N used, the pupils 
are constantly asking, “Did you say M or N ?” 


Let me mention here a little exercise I had the other 
day. I sent a boy over to the tin shop, and had a pan 
made 11 inches long, 7 inches wide, and 3 inches deep. 
It holds just 281 cubic inches. This the pupils found 
out. I then held up a gallon measure. They told me 
what it was. I told them it was fall of water. I then 
began to pour the water into the pan. As the measure 
emptied the pan filled till every drop was out of the 
measure and the pan was “brim full.” When asked 
what they had discovered, the children said, on paper, 
“There are 231 cubic inches in a gallon.” The pan does 
not cost much, and if kept clean may, in after years, be 
used to bake bread puddings in! No excuse, then, for 
not getting one right away. 

‘ Follow the percentage exercises with problems. Not 

= next lesson, and it may be not the next ten lessons. 
ou must judge yourself when the class is ready 

for them. 

Pipe Co. bought a bill of goods amounting to $50, 

a ich they received a discount of 20 per cent. and 10 

= or cash. What was the cash value of the bill? 

6. Ans. 
ane es Co. buy a set of Dickens for $12. They de- 
them so as to make 33} per cent., after dis 

& 20 per cent. from the marked price. That they 


may do this, what must be the marked price? $20. Ans. 


1 
1 
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gram to a sentence, when they do not know a noun from 
a verb, an adjective from a preposition, and have very 
little appreciation of the thought or sentiment which the 
sentence is intended to convey. 

The diagram is of no assistance in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of technical grammar, gives no hint of the thought 
of the author, no familiarity with our common tongue, 
and no facility in its use in correct speaking and writing ; 
and if there is any device that should be prohibited in 
the public schoolroom it is the grammatical diagram. 

Diacritical marks are of use in the dictionary and may 
possibly be employed in the schoolroom to some advan- 
tage; but that this simple device should be made a grand 
principle in teaching our young pupils to read seems very 
absurd, It is wholly conventional and unnatural, as the 
marks are never found on the printed page from which 
the pupil is to derive his information as soon as he leaves 
the schoolroom, and is not employed in his text books. 
In this, too, the pupil will soon acquire a ready facility, 
which is of no use, however, in enabling him to read any- 
thing else that he has not learned. He will quite as ac- 
curately learn the sounds of the vowels in their combina- 
tion with the different consonants, and in a way that will 
enable him to read at sight any books that he has not 
seen, and at the same time grasp the thought embodied 
in the language. 

Drill in phonics is another device which may well be 
dispensed with. We do not use letters alone, but in syl- 
lables, and a proper syllabication will give our pupils a 
better knowledge of the power of letters, a clear enuncia- 
tion and a finer speech than any amount of drill in 
phonics. And in almost all the branches of study little 
devices of temporary utility may be employed, which 
should never be allowed to take the place of desirable 


ends.— Report, 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. What famous Englishwoman died last week ? 

2. In what line of work was she especially successful ? 

3. In what other ways is Miss Edwards’ name famil- 
iar? What honor was given her by Smith College ? 

4. What action has the U. S. Senate taken upon the 
new modus vivendt, or sealing agreement for 1892 ? 

5. Why should a treaty be ratified by the Senate in 
secret session? Is there any good argument against 
such sessions ? 

6. What was the result of the political campaign in 
Louisiana, as shown by the general election there last 
week ? 

7. What great feat of engineering is to be attempted 
in connection with Niagara Falls ? 

8. In what part of our country was a great region of 
about three and one-helf million acres thrown open for 
settlement on April 19th? 

9. How many people were waiting on horseback, in 
wagons, or on foot, to take possession of the new lands ? 
How and when was the signal for entrance given ? 

10. How and for what reason will the 30th of this 
month be celebrated ? 

11. What has been the effect of New York City’s dem- 
onstration and petition against the Speedway Law? 

12. Where on the Mississippi river is an immense 
bridge being constructed? What is the length of its longest 
span ? 

13. When will this bridge be open for traffic ? 


14. What new industry has proved profitable in 
Russia ? 

15. What are the valuable products of the sunflower as 
cultivated in Russia ? 

16. In what country of Europe is the population said 
to be decreasing ? 

17. Why is May Day so much dreaded on the conti- 
nent of Europe ? 


ANSWERS. 


1. Miss Amelia Blandford Edwards. 

2. In her study of Egypt; her enthusiasm for Egyptology and 
regret at the destruction of antiquities in that country was the 
means of forming an Egyptian expedition fund, by which many vala- 
able discoveries were made. 

3. Asa writer, both of novels and books of travel. She received 
the degree of LL.D. from Smith College, this being the first time 
in America it had been conferred upon a woman. 

4, The Senate ratified the agreement almost immediately on re- 
ceiving it, in response to the President’s request for immediate 
action. 

5. Answer to be discussed. 

6. The anti-lottery condidate for governor, M. J. Foster is 
claimed to be elected. The famous amendment to extend the 
charter of the Louisiana Lottery Company, which had received ite 
death-blow before the election, is now dead. 

7. A company has been formed called the Canadian Niagara 
Power Company, which will have the exclusive privilege of devel- 
oping the power of the cataract. So highly is this privilege 
esteemed that the rental of the water power for the first ten years 
is $25,000 a year, and for the second ten years iz atill higher. 

8. In Oklahoma Territory,—a region which had been a reserva- 
tion for the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians. 

9. From 25,000 to 30,000. The signal, as provided by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, was given by a cannon just at noon and re- 
peated by the carbines of the soldiers who were placed on guard. 
Until that time no one was allowed to pass over the line. 

10. The 30th of April, which will be the 103d anniversary of the 
inauguration of Washington as firat President of the United States, 
will be celebrated by the New York Society of Sons of the Revolu- 
tion and by the National Society of the same name. Both celebra- 
tions will be held in New York City. 

11. The law has been repealed. 

12. At Memphis, Tenn. Its longest span, which is the third 
longest in the world, is 794 feet. 

13. Probably on May 12 when a celebration will be held. 

14. Sunflower culture. 

15. The chief product is the seed, which in some species produces 
a fine oil, and in others is eaten somewhat as peanuts are in Amer- 
ica. The stalks are very useful as firewood and their ashes are 
used as a fertilizer. 

16. France. 

17. Because in many European countries it is the day used by 
societies of workingmen and by socialists and agitators for making 
street parades and other demonstrations, which have in former 
times led sometimes to serious riots. 


Always send money by check, money order, express money order, or 


registered letter. Never use a bill or a postal note in paying 
tion. Pryblishers will not be responsible for losses by mail when bi 
gre cout. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 28, ’92. 


MICHIGAN proposes to establish a panorama of school 
life at the World’s Fair. 


Tae percentage of male teachers in the North Atlantic 
states is 22.63; in the North Central, 32 64; in the west- 
ern, 33.96; in the South Atlantic, 52.25; in the South 
Central, 62.23. 


Tue editor of the Philadelphia Jtem claims to be the 
original Flag-on-the-schoolhouse man, he having written a 
series of articles for the J/em upon the Flag and its rela- 
tion to the school some years ago. 


PrussIAN education is more thorough than that of any 
other country. Every child is in school from five to four- 
teen years of age. Any parent, however poor, must obey 
the law, pay a fine, or go to prison. 


In his recent annual report, President Angell states 
that students at the University of Michigan have grown 
younger by just a year since 1871, when he assumed the 
chair of president. This is attributed to the increasing 
excellence of preparatory schools and the increasing opu- 
lence of the western population. The latter factor is 
having its natural effect on student life. 


Tae Scsoon Lrsrary ComsBing.—In many 
sections of the country the school board and the library 
trustees are one and the same body. Under some condi- 
tions this is fortunate, but under others it is most unfor- 
tunate. The recent experience in Indianapolis by which 
the entire school system has been made to suffer because 
of complications arising from the library relations of the 
board is a case in point. Nor is this an isolated case. 
The conditions are such as to make it liable to happen at 
any time. A librarian is a man of somewhat different 
mold, experience, and relations from the teacher. He is 
an expert in a different sense from the teacher, A 


.|ers of rural echools. 


4|when the pay is respectable, but it is neither agreeable 


poard’s relation to him must be different from his rela. 


tions to the teachers. Complications are inevitable unless 
greater care is exercised than is to be expected. The 
interests involved in the schools and the library are too 
great for either to be jeopardized by avoidable compli- 
cations. 


SUPERINTENDENT CROOKER.—We present this week 
the portrait of State Superintendent James F. Crooker of 
New York. Judge Draper’s successor is fifty-eight years 
of age, a native of Onondaga county. With the exception 
of three years of mercantile life in New York City he 
has been teaching for forty-three years, having taught 
his first school at the age of fifteen. He was connected 
with the Buffalo schools for more than thirty years, the 
last eleven as superintendent. There is no more honor- 
able educational position in America, with the exception 
of that occupied by Dr. W. T. Harris. It has come to 
command the respect of the entire country and Mr. 
Crooker has the heartiest sympathy of the entire educa- 
tional fraternity in entering upon as important a service 
as has fallen toany man. He goes to the state superinten- 
dency from an extended experience as a teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent of the third largest city in the 
state. His promotion has been steady from the first. 


BETTER SALARIES. 


There will be, there must be, larger salaries for teach- 
In Iowa there has actually been a 
strike, a walk-out on the part of the teachers of one 
county, not as a whole, but in several localities, on the 
ground that they could not and would not teach school 
for $25.00 a month. In this we rejoice. There is no 
more delightful or honorable employment than teaching 


nor honorable when one teaches for from $18.00 to 
$25.00 a month. There are several reasons for this. 
That which is not paid for is rarely appreciated. Let 
a man lecture for $1000 and he will have a small 
houre, receive little attention, be largely unappreciated ; 
whereas in the same place if they paid him $50.00, he 
would have a good audience, would be well cared for, 
and his work would be highly appreciated. The same 
rule holds everywhere. .A community that will pay a 
teacher $4.50 or $6.00 a week and let her board herself, 
will give her a poor schoolroom, an unkempt yard, no ap- 
pliances, no reference books, no sympathy, no respect. 
It is more honorable and agreeable to be a well-paid 
housekeeper than an under-paid teacher in the community. 

Every state should establish the minimum salary to be 
paid a teacher. A public school system is little more 
than a farce is those states in which it is possible to pay 
teachers less than $8.00 a week. There must be state aid 
for communities that are so impoverished that they can- 
not pay a respectable salary to those upon whose instruc- 
tion the future of the nation largely depends. It is time 
for a vigorous campaign along this line. Without better 
pay in the rural districts trained teachers are out of the 
question. 


THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL. 


The Cook County Board of Education has, by a vote 
of five to three, attested its confidence in the normal 
school and its principal. In this conclusion there will be 
very general satisfaction. The attack upon the school; 
was such that its success would have dealt a blow at all 
progressive work. As between Colonel Parker and his 
critic, the principal had the educational world solidly with 
himself, and he will hereafter have closer fraternal rela- 
tions with the profession than ever before. His critics 
sent letters to educational men for their opinion, as did 
his friends, and hardly a man in all the land would lend 
any aid or comfort to his critics, while there was a very 
general response on the part of his friends. We have 
never known a case in which there was a greater suppres- 
sion of personal prejudice in the interest of a great eause. 
There were no anti-Parker educational men in the fight, 
and it was this fact that led the local vote to stand as it 
did. In this we rejoiced, as it will modify forever 
Colonel Parker’s relation to those educational men with 
whom he has not always been in accord. It bas been a 
trying ordeal. . He has needed, deserved, and appreciated 
the universal sympathy that he has received, To 


intendents Lane and Bright belongs the highest honor, fo, 
to them personally is due directly the victory that has 
been won for the profession. May it always be true that 
professional honor will inspire men to stand by ong 
through whom the profession is attacked. Let the worlq 
as it looks upon the teaching profession say with all sin. 
cerity, ‘‘ Behold how pleasant it is for brethren to dwel] 
together in unity.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN. 
The history of Michigan begins with the early explora. 


tion of French traders and missionaries. The first per. 
manent settlement was at Detroit in 1701, but popular 
education was an unknown condition in the days of the 
French orcupancy. A few Dutch came in after 1763, 
and some English traders, also. The frugal and thrifty 
Scotch came into a more friendly relation with the French 
than did the other nationalities. 
became possessed of the country in 1796 their ways in 
law and government were dark to the Frenchman, who 
had been used to unquestioning obedience to absolution, 
Public lands were kept from the market till 1818; Michi. 
gan did not become prosperously American till the fourth 
decade of this century. Not till 1850 did the state begin 
a very rapid march in population and business enterprise, 
Through the Erie Canal came the New Englander, whose 
ideas of local self-government can be seen in the Michigan 
township, and the New Yorker, whose stirring presence 
is evident in school and state. 
made between Michigan and Massachusetts in educational 
matters is not entirely fanciful. New England ideas of 
local self-government and of education have followed the 
parallels of latitade. The beginnings of general educa- 
tion in Michigan might be traced, perhaps, to the printing 
press. In early Detroit the town crier satisfied the French, 
and the church was the center for news distribution. 
few schools and seminaries existed before the establish- 
ment of the university ; these private schools were usually 
taught, or rather kept, by strolling foreigners. Church 
schools were more vigorous than the private schools. As 
early as 1802 there was a request before Congress for aid 
in establishing common schools, and possibly this petition 
encouraged Congress to the act of giving section sixteen 
in every township for schocl purposes. 
were there any vigorous efforts in the direction of popular 
education, at which time an act authorized each township 
to determine by a two thirds vote whether it would sup- 
port a school. 


When the Americans 


The comparison often 


But 


Not until 1827 


DEVICES. 


Teachers are primarily guides to the children in all 


systematic learning. Children learn much without any 
guidance. Instinct, impulse, necessity, imitative tendency, 
habit, lead them to do, to learn, to know mach. This, 
however, limits their knowledge and its usefulness. They 
need to be guided to a better, broader use of these aids 
in self-learning by association with other learners under 
expert leadership. Such leadership, or guidance, is 
teaching. 
children in systematic learning. In order to be all this, 


Hence, teachers are primarily guides to 


they must be masters of the science and art known 4 
devices. 

An educational device is an aid to a child in learning 
something that does not come to him naturally at that 
time, or under existing circumstances. It is the blazing 
of a tree in the forest, the setting of a guide board # 
the country cross-roads, the naming of the avenue up? 
the street lamp, or the numbering of residences in cities 
It helps the child to “get there.” Of this science #4 
art the teacher must be a master. In this there are '¥° 
great divisions,—devices for the school as a whole and 
for the individual. 

Devices FoR THE ScHOoL.—The perfection of 
vice is to guide the largest number of children do 
their most and best in the least time, so that it will be 
service for the longest time, and all with the least effort 
and exhaustion on the part of the teacher. Econo™y for 
the child, the teacher, and the tax-payer are to be sougth 
bat not the last to the detriment of the others. 

The ideal learning is in companionship with othe 
Tho graded school iy the perfection of edusstions! 
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tem ; but imperfections become serious’in’proportion{as 


the system approaches perfection. An obstacle over 
which @ five-year-old ehild can step with ease may wreck 
the “ Overland Flyer ” with its freight of human life. 

The graded school must be taught by one skilled in the 
use of devices by which all shall be taught for each. 
ALL FOR EACH should be the motto of every graded 
school. 

Devices FOR THE INDIVIDUAL.—The teaching of all 
for each requires high art in teaching the individual, 
adapting him to work with those both duller and brighter, 
slower and quicker, than himself. A wrong is done the 
whole class, as well as the individual, when friction is 
allowed to remain unlubricated in the case of any child. 
One heated axle is enough to wreck the best train, even 
though there be forty-nine other perfectly lubricated 
wheels. 

EacH FOR ALL is as important a matter as ALL FOR 
gac# for the perfection of a graded school. The skill- 
ful teacher must devise ways and means, and use the de- 
yised ways and means of others, for removing all friction 
resulting from an unafiiliated, dull, slow, or vicious child, 
whether in the matter of intellectual activities, temporary 
physical weakness, or moral delinquencies. In discipline, 
in instruction, and in inspiration the teacher must guide 
each for all. 

To this end, Superintendent Francis Cogswell of 
Cambridge makes the most important suggestion in his 
report for 1892 that we have ever seen. It is, in sub- 
stance, that in every large graded school there should be 
one extra teacher, an expert, whose sole work is to help 
every child needing special assistance, either for a day, 
a week, or a month,—both the dall ones who cause fric- 
tion and delay, and the brilliant ones who are wronged 
by being kept back, and who create friction by discourag- 
ing those less brilliant, and who can easily gain a year 
through promotion by a little assistance. 

CrassicaL Devices.— Preparation for teaching con- 
sists primarily in equipping the student-teacher with all 
the classical devices available. A classic device is one 
that has those elements which have made it live in the 
esteem of the most discriminating users thereof or that 
assure it futare permanency. ‘Two American books 
from which all that was not classic was winnowed, are 
Page’s “Theory and Practice of Teaching” and Swett’s 
“Methods of Teaching.” Every teacher should read 
one or both of these repeatedly, and to do this she should 
own one or both. 

ExremporaNgous Dervicrs.—But no acquaintance 
with classical devices will of itself make a successful 
teacher in trying circumstances. Only “ a born teacher ” 
is equal to emergencies. There are born teachers, by 
which is meant teachers who have the gift or genius of 
extemporizing devices in emergencies. They are not 
necessarily the best teachers; they are the best in 
emergencies, but the tendency of the times is to eliminate 
emergencies. Many a born teacher, who would have 
been in great demand in the old-time school, is the weak- 
est kind of a teacher to-day. The elements of weakness 
in a born teacher are coneeit, continuing to use, when 
there is no emergency, the device that served him in a 
trying hour, and neglecting to make record of the special 
device and the circumstances under which it was of 
service. 

Concerr.—A born teacher is apt to despise everything 
that he does not flatter himself that he invents, scorning 
all the experience and wisdom of other men. Genius 
needs training more than any other element of our being. 

The profession is atrewn with the wrecks of men and 
women who were “great teachers” in youth and middle 
life, when the genius born to them responded to an 
exuberant and buoyant nature, but who tried to be en- 
thusiastie over old-time devices, simply because the spon- 
taneity of genius had departed. 

One should keep a record of extemporaneous devices, 
Well classified, with sufficient notes, to recall the circum- 
stances of use of each and the elements that made it success- 
ful. Then there will be the opportunity for variety in the 
use of the best old material; then extemporaneous de- 
pi. will approximate the classical by preservation and 
®ppropriate use, 

Faps.—There are popular devices which are neither 

‘i cal nor extemporaneous. The profession is ever 


help teach “all for each.” 


assume, Ward MacAlister-like, to dictate the fashion of | nearly $20,000 in displaying their valuable historical collections 
“You might as well be out of the world as out of and the varied products of their unique system. 


You are out of 
Fads | 2°87 and psychology from July 18-30. The course is to be higher 


fads. 
fashion ” was the saying of the fathers. 
the world if out of fashion is the modern version. 


are rarely harmful. Like the measles, it is easy to have 


them, but it requires great care in getting over them, as, 
without care, they leave you blind or deaf, or both. Have 
an educational fad as early as possible; as little of it and 
as briefly as possible. Do not oppose it or criticise it. 
You are safer in the hands of a mob than in the terrors 
of the fad-infuriated “four hundred.” But not every 
fashionable thing is a fad. As already said, in this age 
of the world there are many classic devices born. Do 
not discard every new thing because it is new; do not 
console yourself that your conservatism is a virtue be- 
cause you are not carried away with fads. Have your eye 
out for every new thing that is to be permanently helpful. 
Devices must prove themselves able to save the time, 
energy, and strain of the teacher. Many fads actually 
burden the teacher. There is no greater school need 
than relief for conscientious teachers. They should 
The so-called ‘ curse” 
of the graded school is not the failure of system, but 
lack of appliances, of wisdom in assigning lessons, in 


testing work, in forming judgment of pupils, so that 


neither all nor each shall suffer. There is need of de- 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Arbor Day in Massachusetts, April 30. 

Maryland is to have free textbooks, at an expense of $100,000. 
A Scandinavian college is to be instituted at Fergus Falls, Minn. 
The poem “ April First, 1864,’’ should have been credited to 


F, M. Smith. 


A new study has been opened to the Vaszar seniors,—a course in 


comparative politics under Professor Salmon. 


Five hundred thousand dollars ie the noble gift made by Mr. J. 


Pierpont Morgan to the New York trade schools. 


The double supplement accompanying this number contains both 


the March and April Uniform Examination Questions. 


In the article on ‘‘ Early Instruction in Drawing,’’ in the JouB- 


NAL of April 14, for John Brainerd read Jehu Brainerd. 


** Latest reports from the scene of pedagogic hostilities’ is the 


‘way the Milwaukee papers speak of the Wisconsin trouble. 


Caroline B. LeRow of New York City, the author of ‘‘ English 


as She is Taught,’’ was for many years a teacher in Boston. 


Even the high school pupils at Manchester, N. H., are seriously 


debating whether or not to wear caps and gowns at graduation. 


The Kentucky Legislature has on its hands four distinct bills 


providing for state regulation of textbooks. It is a most encourag- 
ing outlook. 


The University of Lima, Peru, was the first seat of education 


established in the New World. It dates from about seventy years 
before the historic “‘ Mayflower’’ reached the shores of New England. 


Alfred C. Faller has donated to the public schools of Cambridge, 


Mass., a large private collection of paintings, engravings, aud etch. 
ings, to be distributed equally in all the echools. All these subjects 
are educational and will aid in illustrating every-day work. 


Congressman Lodge said recently before the House, ‘‘I think 


that as a matter of common sense, it is desirable always to make 
liberal appropriations for this object of Indian education, and we 
must reasonably look for a constant annual increase of expenditure 
for some time to come.’’ 


Philadelphia is certainly suffering under some terrible curse, if 


we may judge from the weighty problems over which the school 


directors are toiling. Just now it is may a female teacher ride 
horseback near a school building ? Why not establish a legal dis- 
tance which she must observe, say the same as that beyond which 
liquor saloons are banished ? 


by Professor Shaler on geology and two by Professor Hall on 


numbers of teachers from Cambridge and the neighboring towns, 


early a date as possible. 


The “‘ Harvard Lectures on Teaching’’ for April included two 


physics. It is hoped to provide two or more on arithmetic, but this 
is not yet assured. These lectures have been attended by large 


and several times the lecture room was more than crowded during 
Professor Goodale’s lectures on botany. The JoURNAL has secured 
reports of these courses, so far as given, sud they will appear at as 


Steps have been taken for a meeting in May of representatives of 
all the American college fraternities to perfect plans for a collective | English author, pyesumably referring to his American visit of 1872, 
exhibit by these influential organizatious in the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing of the Exposition. The fraternities, with » membership of | who was good to me twenty years ago. When we meet next, I 
about 150,000 graduates from the leading coileges, including many hope J shall be able to say something plea:ant ; and meet we shal 


—— 


Clark University is to hold a two weeks’ summer school of peda- 


than that of the teachers’ institutes common in various parts of the 
country, and will be open to city and state superintendents of 
schools, profeasors of pedagogy in universities, instructors in nor- 
mal schools, masters and others of both sexes interested!in educa- 
tion. The lectures will be given by Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., 
William H. Burnham, Ph.D., and E. H. Sanford, Ph.D., all of 
whom are authorities in this branch of learning. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A CURE ALL. 
If you chance to fall in love, 
Pat it into rhyme; 
Finding heart must rhyme with part. 
Cures it every time. 


lf a rival you should find 
Pour it forth in verse, 
It saves your brain from thoughts insane 
And some things even worse. 
When youn’ve any trifling cares, 
If you are a poet, 
Make a rhythm flowing with them,— 
Gone before you know it! 
— Harvard Lampoon, 


APPROPRIATENESS, 
The dress coat may be the proper thing for the prosaical wedding, 


vices that shall help to accomplish this end. The need of|but for sn elopement there is nothing like a cutaway.— Boston 
the day is for an emphatic, discriminating utterance which 
shall enlighten the teacher as to the relative value and 
worthlessness of the multitude of devices that set them |! remarked to the match just after the explosion. 
crazy. Let our leaders grapple with this problem and 
furnish a solution. 


Transcript. 
AN END OF IT. 


“You have been making light of me quite long enough,’’ as the 


GOOD QUOTATION. 


A little girl, in order to prove that it is wrong to cut off the tails 
of horses and dogs, quoted the Scriptural injunction, ‘‘ What God 
hes joined together let no man put asunder.’’—Housekeeper’s 
Weekly. 

WRONG. 


A practical reader of the JOURNAL calls our attention to the 
fact that the common saying of ‘‘ Matches are made in heaven’”’ is 
erroneous; and to prove his point, he shows that the materials 
used belong to an entirely different locality. 


THIS AND THAT. 


And May-flowers bloom before May comes, 
To cheer a little April's sadness. 


Amelia B. Edwards, the well-known novelist, lecturer, and 
Egyptologist, died in London on the 16th inst. 


It became necessary to offer a prize to the ladies of the North- 
western University to obtain a regular attendance at breakfast. 


A heroic statue of Columbus, by Louis St. Gaudens, will stand 

before the main entrance of the Administration Building at the 

Exposition. 

‘* Always remember,”’ said a Massachusetts high schoolmaster to 

his rhetoric class the other day, ‘‘ what a preposition is meant for. 

Never use a preposition to end a sentence with.’’ 

President Seth Low of Columbia is described as a man of portly 
figure with the general appearance of a prosperous merchant or 
banker. His face is smoothly shaven, except for ashort moustache, 
and a correspondent says there never was a stern or surly expres- 
sion on it. 

Timothy Hopkins gives his railroad library of one thousand vol- 
umes to the Stanford University. He accompanies the gift with a 
cash contribution to buy all the books ever written in any language 
on railroads, making it the only complete library of the kind in 
existence. 

A Chinese" hospital has been established in Brooklyn, with a 
Chinese resident physician and Chinese nurses, but cared for by 
American Christians, The Chinese are strongly prejadiced against 
ordinary hospitals, but this one has made so great an impression 
that the Chinese merchants of New York have given nearly $1,500 
toward ita support. 


The Queen has promised the committee of the World’s Fair tosend 
some specimens of her own work in spinning, knitting, etc. , done when 
she was agirl; also some of her own embroidering and fine sewing. 
She will also contribute some water colors executed with her brush. 
The Princess Louise will send some modeling in clay, also a few 
finished marbles; Princess Beatrice offers some paintings, Princess 
Christian some embroidery, etc. 


The reception given Dr. Edward Everett Hale in honor of his 
seventieth birthday wasa most delightful occasion. Among the 
letters from absent friends, the following tribute from John G, 
Whittier is worthy of note: 


Never fails thy heart to greet 
Noble deeds with warmest beat. 
Hands of want and souls io pain 
Have not sought thy door in vain. 
Thou hast kept thy fealty good 
To the human brotherhood. 
Mark Twain wrote :—‘' To a man whose heart is always young, 


there is no such thing as cld age.’’ Dr. George MacDonald, the 


wrote :—‘‘ With the best of good wishes for the birthday of one 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ever.’’ 
: ing | lety in the size and ferm of printi 
(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send; Wyoming, ‘‘ Equality State.’’ | Owi to the present variety in : ing Paper, 
d wit tributions, not necessarily} - . ‘ the old designations of books, as.4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give litile ;,,7; 
bar ‘that we to waem to direct any personal corre-| Washington, ‘‘ Evergreen State,’’ Empire State of the North- cation of size; we therefore, hereafter give the of 
; in inches, the number first given being the length. |] 


spondence. west.’? 
“GOOD BOYS’ FRIDAY.” — Please name Amelia B. Edwards’ principal a, 
UNIOR. 
There is a practice in some of the Boston grammar schools which York: 116 pp. Peles, 765 cents. 
consists in having three or four times in a year what is known as| Hand ‘and Glove” borg )s enkare'e History a (1864), In view of the great accusation which has been brought against - 
‘* Good Boys’ Friday,’’ at which time the boys with whom no fault Half a Million of Money” (1865), Miss Carew” (1865), American education, that our people do not know how to make y 
bee Pt dsince the lest ‘‘ Good Boys’ Friday,” assemble in| Dallads”” (1865), ‘‘ Debenham’s Vow” (1870), ‘‘ In the Days | their minds and judge any question upon the evidence of its merits, 
has been found since the Boy +. ’ ps of My Youth ’’ (1873), “ Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- | it is encouraging to note the confidence implied by Mesere. Patnam, 
the hall and are entertained by the principal, or entertain them- leya’ (1878), ‘* Monsieur Maurice” (1873), * A Thousand Miles in their “‘ Questions of the Day.” These essays make no claim ;, 
selves for a little time, and are then dismissed for the day. In the|'°%* ig A as ws as absolute and eternal truth, but rather try to present the views of 
mean time, the ‘‘not good boya”’ remain in their rooms, where the | "P the Nile” (1877), “‘Lord Brackenbury”’ (1880), and “‘ Pha-| men who have strong opinions and who can claim to have some 
1 Ge ee “Gee raohs, Fellahs, and Explorers (1891). She also compiled ‘‘ An| reason for their faith. This essay upon the problem of silver coin. 
oys’ Friday,”’ the ‘‘ not good boys’ were requested to write their has made a careful study of silver legislation and its actual effects, 


thoughts upon this custom. It was the editor’s privilege to see pana considering market quotations from day to day as higher preeump. 
these compositions, and two are here given :— tive evidence than the statements and promises of congressional do. 


| bates. The side taken by him may be inferred from the statement 
re GOOD BOYS’ FRIDAY. PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. |that after the reading of the first paper before the Monday evening 
Bie The last hour of Friday Mar. 11 was set aside for those boys 


club of Colorado Springs, it was unanimously voted to condemn the 
who have portrayed their character and manly bebavior to a suffi- ART IN MANUAL TRAINING. 


Idaho, ‘‘ Gem of the Mountains.’’ Motto, “ Let It Endure For- 


Tux Question or Sitver. By Louis R. Ehrich. Noy 


free and unlimited coinage of silver. The second paper is a reply 
to an address before the same gentlemen, by the ablest advocate, 


cient extent to be allowed to avail themselves of the privilege set 
aside by Mr. ——. The last hour of Friday afternoon was for the 
special entertainment of those boys. There were pieces to be 
spoken, vocal and instrumental music, and in all pfobability a 


[Report of a paper read by Mr. W. 8. Perry, of Pratt Institute, 


Brooklyn. 


The fourth conference, held on Saturday last, called together a 


perhaps, in Colorado, of free coinage. It is to be regretted tha; 
the publishers could not include the address in this volume. Tho 
reply to it certainly leaves one with the impression that it was ap 
able paper, but unfortunate in baving such able opposition. Any. 


speech to those boys who have escaped from out the din and turmoil . an 7 
of the schoolroom without a scar on their spotless characters. As| goodly number of those interested in manua lItraining. Mr. John|one who wishes to gain an insight into the real import of the cilye; 


to the effect on the good boys, I don’t know much about that. But|S. Clark ed th ing by sketching briefly the history of the | question will find in this essay a presentation of the question, from 
as to us bad boys, we simply ain’t Fin it.” L. B. 8. a sree fe Soom Are emacnes . the side of the anti-silverites, it is trae, but from the pen of a man 


manual training movement in education in this country, and intro- h , he bel; it is the beat . 
GOOD BOYS’ FRIDAY. duced Mr. Perry as the representative of an institution that is can be said his 
There waa once a man and his name was Friday. He was a good | among the first to recognize the unity of art, manual training, and | reserving the right to show any fallacy in his opponent’s arguments, 


man and was often called Good Friday. neval education. The of Me. Perey’ on fal. 
In the School we celebrate his birthday, by letting those DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT; OR LIGHTS AND SHApows 


ho have tried to be good during the term have the privilege of 
into the hall and after a from the It is but a few years since the idea of manual training in schools W. 
things go home. 2 was greeted by coldest indifference, often by ridicule. In spite of} , Worthi & Co. Sold by Subscription. 744 pp. 10 x01 
The true bad boy does not care much whether he is entertained | Worthington pp., 10 x6}. 
in the hall for an hour ov enjoys an easy seat in the echoolzoom this it has come to stay. Unfortanately, however, many strong ad- 
ualor, w vid too true, 
on the geet Saye. LH. | of. then convince the skeptical that we need not go to foreign landa to 


From these it is evident that some of the ‘‘ not good boys’’ had 


fall as enjoyable a time as the good boys. 


THE CROP OF PROFESSORS. 


The following is too good to be lost. Please pass italong. Why 
isn’t Mr. a good title for men who teach, since Miss and Mrs. do 


eminent service for th: women teachers ? M. B. 


The Sentinel has made the agreeable discovery that in the 
counties of Luzerne, Schuylkill, Carbon, and Northumberland 
there are 478 men who insist upon the title of professor. This in- 
cludes musicians, teachers of music, schoolmasters, two sleight: of- 
hand men, one ventriloquist, four sluggers or ‘‘ professors of spar- 
ring,’’ nine dancing masters, two oyster openers and twelve drink 


mixers or bartenders.— Hazelton Penn, Sentinel. 


A TOAST. 


Education.—The best Democrat, the wisest aristocrat, and most 
effective destroyer of artificial distinctions in society,—It always 


levels up, never down. M. J. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can you inform me if there is a college or academic society 
known as the “ Phi Delta Upsilon?’ If so, please inform me 


where. E, K. R. 


— ‘A. P.”’ in Queries and Answers, April 7, 1892, states that 
he would use and ‘‘ between the integral and fractional part of a 
number, aud nowhere else.’”’ He also asks: ‘“‘ Do you know of any 


complications in which my rule will fail ?’’ 


Will A. P. give his method of reading 736.413, using and but 


once after the integral part ? J. PF. F. 


— What is meant by a party platform ? M. 
It is a declaration of the principles of the party. 


— Where can I obtain The American Boys’ Handy Poot ? 


making it an essential part of manual training, but it is not all of it. 

The public mind acts as a pendalgam, every action is followed by 
reaction, but gradually the equilibrium is reached and the pen- 
dulum of the public sentiment approaches the verticalof truth. All 
educational movements have been subject to these various phages. 
Drawing especially has suffered from this. The exclasive atten- 
tion given to flat copy gave place to the emphasis of model and 
object drawing to the exclusion of copy, although some of the 
finest specimens of historic ornament exist only in the flat. Then 
constraction and working drawings usurped all attention for a time; 
so one extreme follows another. The early pleas for manual train- 
ing laid stress upon its great practical value. It is even yet con- 
sidered by many as the equivalent of mechanical training, and in 
some manual training schools no free hand drawing is done 
throughout the three years’ course.  - 

The ultimate aim of manual training is to enlarge and broaden 
the general echool curriculum; to more fully educate the child. 
With this purpose it must include more than mechanical work, 
more than mere making. The place of art in manual training 
must be nized. The sense and appreciation of beauty must 
be developed. Good forma must be studied snd recognized. 
Beauty of proportion and contour must become familiar to the 
pupils through constant: study. Freehand drawing should have 
large place throughout the course, as it affords a ready means of 
expression, and enables the pupils to carry their studies in mechan- 
ical work much further, and make their study of form and of de- 
sign much broader. 

In the best manual training schools abroad, freehand drawing is 
given prominent place, and specimens of artistic work are placed 
before the pupils constantly. Even in trade schools art has its 
place. Christopher Dresser says that he knows of no way in which 
a son of toil can improve his condition better than by studying the 
laws of beauty. Let him learn to discriminate between good and 
bad form, between ugliness and beauty; to recognize work of merit 
when he gees it, and to be able to criticise poor work that comes 
under his direction. Good mechanical work may have little value. 
A vase turned well mechanically may be valueless because of its 
unpleasing proportion and curvature, while art embodied with the 
work will make the vase priceless. Art principles must receive 
recognition in manual training ivstruction, else the training is 
narrow and toa great degree futile. 

The greater part of ovr civilization to-day is due to the control of 
the hand by the mind. William Morris says that everything made 


find wide opportunity for missionary work. The volume aims to 
give scrupulously exact descriptions of life and scenes in the great 
metropolis under three different aspects,—as seen by a woman, by 
@ journalist, and by the detective bureau. Mra. Helen Campbell, 
who has spent her life in labors among the lower classes of New 
York ; Colonel Knox, with an experience born of long newspaper 
work; and the famous Inspector Byrnes, are the best possible 
authorities on the dark side of city life. Accounts are given of the 
different missions and rescue works avd of what is being attempted 
to lift up the vicious, the crim‘nal, and the innumerable ‘‘ prisoners 
of poverty.’”’ The text has been very fully illustrated by upwards 
of two hundred and fifty photograpbs taken from life. no the pro- 
duction of many of these remarkable pictures the artificial flash- 
light has been the only means by which they could possibly have 
been obtained. In following the narrators of this terribly fascina- 
ting story from topmost garrets to lowest dens and hovels crowded 
with human depravity, it is a relief to learn how much is being 
done in the way of remedy and how gratifying the result obtained 
by these heroic workers for humanity. 


Setections From Ovip, Carerty THE 
Edited by J. H. and W. F. Allen and J. B. Greenongh.  e- 
vised by Harold N. Fowler. with a special wecabulary prepared 
by James B Greenough. 168 pp. 7} x 4} inches. Price, $1.4’. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Little can or need be said of this new irsue of Allen and Green- 
ough’s Ovid, revised by Professor Fowler. Few would care to 
criticise anything supported by the array of names upon the title 
page, while the authors seem to have left almost nothing additional to 
be desired. The chief change from the text of other editions is 
in the omission of about a thousand lines, including the firat 88 of 
Book I. of the Metamcrphoses, as offering too many difficulties and 
too little interest to the atudent. Other selections have been iu- 
serted in the place of these. The vocabulary, rays Professor 
Greenough in introducing it, is “ not to serve as a key, but only to 
show the (English) ideas which the Romans attached to the words 
given. The pupil should acquaint himself with the idea, and if no 
suitable expression in English occurs to him, he may look farther (0 
find one suggested. If the colJocation of ideas is one that is strange 
to him he may also look farther to see in what peouliar turns the 
Romans used such a collocation. What he must get is the idea and 
then find in his own vocabulary, or through some suggestion, a0 
appropriate expression in hisown language.’ Embracing the most 
accurate and successful of college and preparatory schoo! scholar- 
ship and experience, Allen and Greenough show no signs of lower- 
ing the high standard so long held by the Latin series bearing their 
names. — 


the Baker-Taylor Co., New York City, or De Wolfe, Fiske & | by man must have a form, either of beauty or of ugliness. Is it i 

ee , i Dtorerr not important to train the appreciation of beauty that this ugliness F Rom the Clarendon Press of Oxford, meeenented 

may be eliminated? This training should be developed from the| this country by Macmillan & Co., of New York, an 

— What is the connection between Boston and St. Botolph ? of Wordsworth’s The White Doe of Rylstone, with the Song a! (" 
M 


kindergarten. Much is said of the advantage of freedom, of the 
ndividuali individuality | Feast of Brougham Castle, and The F Prayer, or the Found- 
development of individuality. We do need all the individuality | *¢4 of Brougham 112 pp. 60 Boni wig pF big ing is the wo rk 


M. ihat it be devel in subordination to the|!"g 0/ Bolton Priory. 
The old English town of Boston is supposed to occupy the site of of the of Prof. William Koight of St. Andrews, who is unsurpassed i0 


a Benedictine Abbey founded by St. Botolph in 624 and destroyed ig antagonistic to the best development. Individuality should be| bility and qualifications for this work. _ The introduction is ooo” 
by the Danes in 870. The word Boston is a contraction for| developed in conformity with the best that has been done before. | Pied chiefly by extracts from letters of Wordeworth and Coleri 4 
Botolph’s town. M. F. We must broaden oar schools through art. Art education must relative to these poems showing their origin and conception. as 4 
i n ini .| readings are given in no or’s no 
— ToL, only in th army of the grammer and manna eining school, Ant readings ove Eien noes, The 
the U. S. have been: Washington, July 3, 1798-Dee. 14, 1799; | of line, and proportion, that we may express our noblest thoughts |/ustrate passages or explain allusions, with not a few added ©) 
Scott (Brevet, retired), Nov. 1, 1861-May 29, 1866; Grant, March | through beautiful forms. Professor Knight. Some suggestive comparisons to other poe™ 
2, 1864~-July 25, 1866; Sherman, July 25, 1866-March 4, 1869; In the discussion which followed, valuable ideas were given by | ®T@ made. 


. Mr. Schwartz, and Miss Waerm of Sweden. Roweny 1N Boston. By M. L. Pool. New York: 
Sheridan, March 4, 1859-June 1, 1888. The only generals At the next meeting, April 30, Mr. Louis Prang will present} Harper & Bros. 348 


pp., 74 x 5. 
have been Grant July 25, 1866-March 4, 1869; Sherman, March | gome of the results of his many experiments in regard to color. Those who enjoyed Miss ool’s quaint and humorous st) 
4, 1869-Feb. 8, 1884 (retired); Sheridan, June 1, 1888-Aug. 5, 


1888. J. S. C CHUTE’S GUIDE FOR THE 
| Cambridge. P RA TI AL P H Y SICS. PHYSICAL LABORATORY. # 
ll High School formed in we 
— 1, Canyon tall me where I can fnd complete list of the| for Colleges and High Schools studying Physles ex- experiment should De, though he. frequently 
i origin and signification of the names of the states ? 2. It helps the student to devise his own apparatus as well as to to observe and interpret correctly, and to record his results nea. it 
it Designed to supplement rather than displace the ord!ary . 


2. Can you give me the mottoes of the new states and their nick. | ™anipulate it. 7 
. 3. It embodies the course given to his own pupils each year by a ving an exposition of principles. 
names, if any ? Anxious READER. well-known practical teacher. 4 Ma th 


. | 4. arranged that different sections of a class can investigate the 
a 1. Fou wilh Gad euch s list in coveral encyclopedias and iD) same question simultaneously by different methods. - 
popular almanacs. 5. given to the simplification of apparatus with- 
ou racting frum its efficiency. 
2. North Dakota hes no nickname. Motto: ‘Liberty and| %, in but few instances is the pupt! told what the result of his 
Union Now and Forever.’’ 


South Dakota, “ Artesian State.’’ Motto: “‘Under God the 
People Rule.’ 


] 
st of the experiments are quantitative, is 


measurements that physical truths are 
measurement.” a by the 
9. Quantitative work is not excluded, as knowledge pine n that 
heaa and hand acting together is much more lastipg med by 
acquired by reading simply, or by seeing experiments pert 

e teacher. 


Sample Copy sent post-paid on receipt of the Introduction Price, $1.12. 
D, C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicas® 
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nnblished last year, will find in the adventures of the 
Tattle during her pursuit of art in Boston, 
pinay ied equally interesting and amusing. The author has a very 
oe sense of the ridiculous and tells her story with a true Howel- 
keen realiam and analysis. Roweny herself ie a type all Boston 
lian le will recognize, and among the country characters are several 
; ben Miss Wilkins would rejoice. As a novel, it is somewhat 
’ and after the first half the reader is inclined to an- 


“gpon out 
ticipate the end. 


Tae HovseHorp By Marie Bernhard. Trans- 
jated by Elise L. Lathrop. New York: Worthington & Co, 
i cents. 
Lag latest novel of Marie Bernhard, author of ‘‘ The Rector 
f St Luke’s,”’ is a charming story of life among the highest circles 
« society. the scene being laid at the present time. The heroine, 
OF I4ol,’? is the belle of all Hamburg, idolized by 
rents and friends. One of the chief personages is a celebrated 
veciat, and the book contains graphic descriptions of studio life. 


Toe Prmmary SPEAKER FOR First AND SECOND 
GRADES is a compilation of short selections adapted to the capabil- 
ities of little children, arranged by Mary L. Davenport, teacher in 
the primary department of the Marquette public schools. A re- 
fined taste and a knowledge of jast what is needed to interest 
children, make this Speaker something which teachers of the lower 
grades will find very desirable, Published by Henry R. Patten- 
gill, Lansing, Mich. Price, 25 cents. 


Tue Wortp’s Farr Taster of the American History 
Series is an ingenious and int+resting device for teaching the story 
of Columbus aad his great discovery. The pages are arranged 
alternately with descriptive text and questions, and blank leaves 
for pupils’ notes. Teachers will find in the tablet admirable “ busy 
work’? for all ages. Columbus (Ohio) Educational Publishing 


Co., Price, 10 cents. 


Memory’s CAsKET is a volume of verse by Mrs. Lucy 
H. Washington, who is well known as one of the foremost of 
American women in the temperance reform of the last decade. 
Some of the selections are from an earlier volume entitled Echoes of 
Song, and all are meritorious. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Life Beyond; by George Hepworth; price, $1.00. New York: 
A.D F. Randoloh. 

Little Brothers of the Air; by Olive Thorne Miller; price, $1.25. 
Buston: Houghton, M'fflin & Co. 

French Schools through American Eyes; by James Russell 
Parsons, Jr. New York: OC. W. Bardeen. 

Van Bibber and Others; by Richard Harding Davis——Tales of a 
Time and Place: by Grace King——The Kansas Conflict; by Charles 
Robinson——A Princess of Thule; by Wm. Black——A Capillary 
Crime and Other Stories; by F. D. Millet-——The House Comfortable; 
by Agnes Ormsbee——Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopadia——Concerning 
Allot Us; by Thomas Wentworth Higginson ——The Jonah of Lucky 
vena by Howard Seely; price, 50 cents. New York: Harper & 

rotbers. 

Tatters; by Beulah: price, 50 cents——Handbook of School Gymnas 
tics of the Swedish System; by Baron Nils Posse, M.D.; price, 50 
cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Music Teachers’ Manual; by Julia Ettie Crane. Potsdam: Courier 
on Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen; price 

ssays on German ure; by Hjalmar : 4 
$1.50. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


SomE QUEER CHARGES.—NOTES FROM THE COLLEGES.—|N. J., bequeathed the neat sum of $200,000 to Lincoln University, 


that brings into use every muscle of the body and awakens all the) Fai], which at the time of its completion was said to be the finest 
faculties of the mind ? What can it harm the most stupid of school | college building in America. Mr. Pardee’s total gifta to the col- 
children if they see their teacher indalging in such a practical form | lege amount to between half a million and a million dollars. 

of physical training? The woman who can manage a horse can 
manage a refractory pupil, and it is to be hoped in this case that 
Miss Rogers may be able to manage men of sach caliber as is indi- | bers of the faculty have been asked by Provost Pepper to resign. 
cated by those whose petty fault-finding is almost childish.’? And | They are Rev. Robert Fllis Thompson, Joseph T. Rothrock. Charles 
to show its obstreperousness still more, the same paper adds that M. Dalley, George A. Koenig, George F. Barker, E. Otis Kendall, 


resolution suppressing a paper that dares insult them in this way. | fegsors in the university. Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 


kill Valley Seminary, located at Fredericksburg, Pa., one half of 
his estate, appraised at $108,000. The name of the institation will 


courts would decide against them in the case of Miss Sherry and/ The authorities of Johns Hopkins University have called to that 
compel them to recognize her as supervising principal of the school | institution, to succeed Prof. Richard T. Ely, Dr. Sidney Sherwood, 
to which she had been elected, performed the manly act of abolish- | instructor in finance in the Wharton School of Finance of the Uni- 
ing the position to which Miss Sherry had been elected. There is, | versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Sherwood is a gradaate of Princeton, 
just now, in the same city, something resembling a tempest in a | class of ’79, aud of the Colambia College Law School. Tis is his 
teapot over the outrageous conduct of another woman principal. | first year at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The sectional school board of the thirty-third section has attempted| The Bedford County Teachers’ Association met at Bedford 
to remove Miss Hanna F. Rogers from a principalship in that seo-!March 25 and 26. Free textbooks were strongly advocated, and 
tion, According to a Philadelphia paper, a member of this board | University Extension discussed and recommended to the teachers of 
makes certain astounding charges against Miss Rogers. These|the county. The speakers on this question were Rey. Dr. J. M. 
charges, as reported in an interview in the public press, are that | Barnett of Washington and Jeffaraon College, Rev. R. L. Gerhart, 
‘* Miss Rogers would ride horseback when she had no school, in the|and Rev. S. P. Keeling. Prin. E. EB. McCardy of Rvarett gave an 
streets near the school. Now this is all wrong. If she wanted to|interesting talk on ‘‘ The New E7ucation,’’ and Miss Margaret 
ride horseback, why didn’t she go out to Fairmount Park where McCleery of the Bedford schools read a very able paper on “ Self- 
her school children could not see her!’’ It is evident from the cussed by Rav. Dr. W. H. Schuyler of Everett and Jas. J. H. Ham- 
mere statement of this charge, that Miss Rogers should be dismissed | ilton of Bedford. ‘School Libraries’? was discnssed by Connty 
at once. She has been guilty of a heinous offence. The Philadel-|Suvt. C. J. Potts, and J. A. Laman of Hyndman read a paper on 
phia Press, as usual, has the audacity to support Miss Rogers, and 
says editorially: ‘‘ Who are these men who object to a young woman immense wealth was used freely in the cause of education. Mr. 
resting her brain, racked by the worriments of a school and con-| Pardee was for many years president of the board of trustees of 
tentions of ignoramus directors, by indalging in a form of exercise Lafayette College. He founded the Pardee Scientific Department 


‘ This state of affaire in the thirty-third section is proof positive of | chairs, and the students have taken ap their fight, and at a mass 
the need of more women among the school directors. Every section | meeting on April 4, they resolved, ‘‘ That this meeting place itself 
in the city should have its one or two women directors. This would | 0 record as protesting against any action of the faculty or trustees 
not only put a brake on the system of patronage that prevails, but 
give the teacher a new dignity. She would not have to curry favor | 4. Koenig, or Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock from the university.”” The 
with men who object to her taking a little exercise or being careful | students presented five petitions to the trustees signed by all the 
of valuable property.” What! women on the board of education! | students in the college department. They request that “no favor- 
Tell it not in Gath. The Philadelphia directors should pass a itism be shown to any man and justice done to all.’?’ Some of the 


PE NNS YLVANIA AFFAIRS. biological laboratory, and made many additions to this departmant. 
pases Rev. Epaminondas J. Pierce, who lately died at Farmingdale, 


Some GENEROUS BEQUESTS.—DEATH OF ARIO PARDEE. | Oxford, Pa. This institution is the great school of the Presbyte- 
THe UNIVERSITY MUDDLE, rian church for the education of negroes. 
cman Lafayette College has purchased extensive grounds for field 
The Philadelphia Board of Education, evidently fearing that the | sports. These grounds will be at once fitted up for athletic purposes. 


Education.”’ ‘ Higher Education in Oar Public Schools’ was dis- 


‘*The Difference Between School Teaching and School Keeping.’’ 
The death of Ario Pardee of Hazelton removes a man whose 


of that institution, and built and presented to the college Pardee 


The University of Pennsylvania is having almost as much trouble 
on account of its professors as the Philadelphia school directors 
have over their principals. A number of the most prominent mem- 


| 


and Francis A. Jackson. These gentlemen decline to vacate their 


of the University of Pennsylvania which will sever the connection 
of De. Robert Ellis Thompson, Dr. Charles E. Dalley, Dr. George 


men whose resignation is asked for are among the best-known pro- 


Col. John H. Lick recently willed, it is announced, to the Schuyl- 


FOR NERVOUS DEBILITY. ae 
Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


be changed to Lick College. Dr. H.T. TURNER, Kasson, Minn., saya: ‘‘I bave found it very i 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, has added to its apparatus , | beneficial in nervous debility, from any cause, and for indigestion.” 


Vacancies for September. 


At this date we have 1117 vacancies for the school year beginning September, 1892. The following are a 
few of the leading ones. In writing us, please refer to the position by number: 


No, 
1063. Superintendency, East. $2,000. 
934. Superintendency, Middle States. $2,000. 
15. Superintendency, Mich. $1,500. 
180. Superintendency, Iowa. $1,400. 
325. Superintendency, West. $1,600. 
88. Superintendency, Minn. $1,200. 
26. Principalship, N. Y. $1,400. 
421. Principalship, Penn. $1,200 
1115. Superintendency, Ohio. $1,200. 
280, Superintendency, Indiana. $1,200. 
283. Principalship, Ind. $800. 
559. Superintendency, Ills. $1,000. 
132. Principalship, Ills. $900, 
272. Principalship, Mich. $900. 
869. Superintendency, Minn. $1,000. 
525. Superintendency, Dak. $1,000. 
233. Superintendency, Kansas. $1,000, 
Large number “ Principalships”’ in almost 
every state below $1,000 down to $500. 
893. High School Principalship. $2,000. 
888. High School Principalship. $2,500. 
614. High School Principalship, West. $1,500. 
839. High School Principalship, for lady, West. 
$1,500. 
1030. High School Prin:, west of Chicago. $1,200. 


Also a large list of positions under $1,000 
for High School Principals. 


889. Specialist in Mathematics. $2,000. 
760. Prof of Sciences in Southern Coll. $1,200. 


— 


799. Sciences in Small College. $700. ern College. $1,500 id 
1964. Sciences in State Normal. ae 1023. Professor of French, German, and Spanish i 
Also a large number of Science positions in Eastern College. $1,500. Mi 
under $1,000. 788. Professor of German in High School in far if 
1023. Geology in leading College. $1,500. West. $1,200. i 
554. Professor of Pedagogy, about $2,000. 8. Professor of Instrumental and Vocal Music if 
204. Professor of Agriculture in University. in Western Normal College. | | 
- 238. Prof. of Eng. Literature. $1,500 to $1,800. 981. Prof. of Music in Eastern College. $1,000, ; 
797. Professor of Rhetoric and English in Uni-| 797. Musical Director in Baptist College. $1,500 4a 
versity. $1,700. (Baptist.) % $2,000. 
37. Prof.of History in State Normal in far West.| 275: Musical Director in Southern Conservatory i 
of Music. $1,200. 


No. No. 
921. Mathematics in Normal School. $1,200. 282. Professor of Latin in High School, West. 
Sixteen places for teachers of Mathe- $1,200. 
matics in places paying under $1,000. Forty-eight other positions for Latin and 


865. Mathematics in Southern College, (Presi- paying than $1,200, 
dent in writing us did not state salary. 804. Prof. in Greek in Southern Univ. $1,400. 


About $1,200, we thing.) 868. Germanic Languages. German, Danish, 


etc. $1,800. 
1026. Prof. of Chemistry in Middle States. $2,200. 70s. Professor of French and German in South. 


71. Political Economy in State Normal, West. 
$2,000. 
961. Pedagogics, $1,200 to $1,500. ' 
38. Presidency of Univ. in the East. $5,000. 
719. Presidency of College in the West. $3,000 


562. Teacher of Penmanship in College, Ohio. 
$1,200, 

987. Teacher of Commercial Dept. in West. $900. 

989. Teacher of Elocution in So. Coll. $700. 

807 Teacher of Physical Culture in University. 


to $4,000. sich $1,600 to $2,000. } 
Thity-four other Presidencies and Principal- 636. Technology in So. Coll. $1,000 to $1,200. Le 
ships under $2,000. 552. Short hand and Type Writing in Western r 
217. Principalship of Academy in the East. Normal. $900 to $1,100. } 
$1,000 to $1,200. 883. Director of Gymnasium in Southern Uni- — 
898. Prof. of Latin in Eastern College. $1,500. versity. $500 and home. Pa 


805. Prof. of Latinin College, South. $1,400. 40. Trainer in Wood-work in Western Institute. 


; 25? Prof. of Sciences in Western Coll. $1,600. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Dearborn Street, 
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ARKANSAS. 


The outlook for a larger attendance upon the state association at 
Mount Nebo is more encouraging than ever before. President 
Edmiston has prepared an admirable program for the general 
meeting. Professor Parham of Little Rock, president of the high 
school section, is also at work on an attractive program. Several 
of the leading schools of the state will participate in making an ed- 
ucational exhibit,— notably, Pine Bluff, Little Rock, Eureka 
Springs, and Fort Smith. : 

State Superintendent Shinn will have no opposition to a second 
term. This is right. Time is necessary to develop as large a 
policy as he has mapped out. He is progressive and aggressive,— 
jast such a tireless worker as is required to wake up to ultra-con- 
servations and infuse new life into teachers and echools. His edu- 
cational brethren of the South hope to see him promoted to atill 
higher honors in the next year or two. 

Oar good friend, Junius Jordan of Pine Bloffs, is u by bis 
admirers to enter the lists for congressional honors, he honor 
could not be more worthily bestowed. He is thorougbly equipped 
for such a work, being one of the best speakers of the state. 

The Faulkner County Institute met at Conway with W. S. Hen- 
drickson as chairman and over thirty teachers present. The three 
days were spent in discussing various phases of school work. 

The county elections will shortly occur. Teachers are interested, 
as the county judges have the power to appoint county examiners. 
It is needless to say they are a unit in believing that only teachers 
should receive these appointments. 

Many Arkansas teachers are making arrangements to attend both 
the Southern and National Associations. The state will have rep- 
resentatives on both programs. Superintendent Holloway of Fort 
oe a been placed on one of the departmental programs of the 

The normals in session at Eureka, Black Rock, Yellville, Hope, 
and Morrilton are reported as having good attendance. This work, 
instituted within the present year, is going to increase wonderfully 
the efficiency of the teachers of the state. It will probably lead to 
the establishment of more permanent state normals. 


COLORADO. 


President Baker is using every means in his power to enlarge the 
work and usefulness of the State University. i 

bring it into closer relationship with the public high schools of the 
state. A law school will be added to the other departments, and 
the preparatorv department will be conducted independently. 

Miss Elma Raff, recently elected to the chairs of history and 
composition in the State Normal School, is a uate of Bucknell 
University and Oswego Normal. Prof. C. T. Work will have 
charge of the department of graphics and sloyd. 

District No. 2. Denver, and Colorado Springs, are co 
high school buildings that will cost over $80,000 each. 

The Colorado Summer School of Methuds will open on the 31st 
of May at the State Normal. and will be in session four weeks. It 
will be under the charge of Dr. Snyder and the efficient corps of 
instructors of the Normal. 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MEBROER, Peorta. 

Prof. C. W. Boucher of Chicago has been made associate prin- 
cipal of the Northern Iilinois Normal School snd Dixon Business 
College, at Dixon, [il. He was for years principal teacher at the 
Northern Indiana Normal Schoo! at Valparaiso. The Northern 
Ilinois Normal School is one of the largest institutions of its kind 
in the West, having about one thousand pupils enrolled. 

The board of trustees of Knox College have accepted, with re- 
gret, the resignation of Dr. Newton Bateman, president of the 
college, who has been in charge since 1875. Dr. Bateman has 
made Knox College one cf the foremost institutions of the state. 
The resignation will go into effect at the end of the school year, 
but he will remain identified with the institation that he has built 


- and for many months yet is to direct its course. The successor 


to Dr. Bateman will be Mr. John H. Finley, who graduated in 1886 
with honors. He is a young man, not yet 30 years old, and is re- 
garded by eastern educators as a man of brilliant capacity and of 
great working power. 

Supt. W. H. Hatch of Moline has been called to the superintend- 
ency of the Oak Park schools at a salary of $2,500 a year. 
Inter-county institutes and associations are becoming a feature in 
the state educational movements. The annual teachers’ institute 
for Woodford and adjacent counties was held at Minonk, April 8 
and 9. The attendance was large, and a considerable number of 
prominent educational workers were present. The following names 
appear on the program: O. J. Condon, Khoda Webster of El 
Paso, James Foucht of Minonk, L. K. Faller of Secor, W. F. 
Tausar of Roanoke, and Miss Bettie Green of Metamora. Pres. 
John W. Cook of Normal delivered the evening lecture. 

A declamatory contest between hich schools of the tenth congres- 
sional district was held at Canton, Friday evening, April 8. There 
were seven contestants, representing the high schools of Canton, 
Lewiston, Farmington, Vermont, Knoxville, [pava, and Elmwood. 
The succersfal contestants were Mae Patnam of Canton, Susie Eng- 
land of Knoxville, and Mamie Marshall of Ipava. The judges 
were N. C. Dougherty of Peoria, M. Moore of Beardstown, and E. 
A. Bancroft of Galesburg. 

The annual Peoria County Teachers’ Institute was held at Chilli- 
cothe March 28 to April 1. All attending considered this an inati- 
tute of high grade. The teachers, about one hundred and fifty in 
sumber, were enthusiastic and earnest, and the teaching of an 
inspiring, belpfal character. Much is due the county superintend- 
ent, Miss Mollie O’Brien. She held the convention well in hand, 
in a modest but effective management. Evening lectures were 
given by State Superintendent Raab and Dr. E. C. Hewitt. Prof. 
Henry McCormick of the Normal University was a leading spirit. 
The instructors were Professor McCormick, Dr. Hewett; J. A. 
Mercer of Peoria; Professor Green, supervisor of music, Peoria ; 
Professor Fairley, Peoria High School; and Miss Mary Sisson, 
sapervisor of drawing, Peoria. 

Circular 7 from the state department announces the topics and 
places of the sectional meetings of county superintendents for the 
year 1892. The following topics are mentioned : Some features of the 
annual report, visitation of schools, institute instructors, legislation 
affecting the county superintendeney and the teachers. The following 
places and dates are given: May 11: Carbondale; Reception Room 


e is endeavoring to} of Southern Illinois Normal University. May 12: East St. Louis; 


City Court Room. May 13: Olney; County Superintendent's 
Office. May 17: Decatur; County Superintendent’s Office; May 
18: Galesburg; County Superintendent’s Office. May 19: Chi- 
cago; County Superintendent’s Office. Beginning at 9 o'clock at 
each place. 

The tri-county association of Mason, Tazewell, and Menard 
counties held a two-day meeting at Petersburg, April 22 and 23. 
Supt. Geo. A. Franklin of Delavan is president. 


INDIANA. 


The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association was held at Prince- 
ton March 80 to April 1. The attendance was large, nearly every 
city and town iu the southern half of the state beiag represented. 
The subject of moral training received more attention than is usual 
in teachers’ meetings. The inaugural of Miss Suter of Aurora, a 

aper by Superintendent Humpke of Vincennes, and the evening 
ae onl by Governor Chase, were all on this subject. These papers 
were ably discussed. The interest manifested indicates that the 
teachers of southern Indiana believe the moral to be as great a 
factor in education as the intellectual. There were seven women 
on the program. They were all present and did their parts nobly. 
Since women form eo large a per cent. of the teaching force of the 
state, they should have more representatives on association pro- 
grams. The Southern Association has certainly taken an advance 
step in thus recognizing them. The success of the meeting was due 
in great part to the untiring effort of Superintendent Chas, N. Peak 
of Princeton, chairman of the Executive Committee. The genial 
president of the Princeton Normal, James Boyce, was of great 


assistance in making the teachers feel at home. He showed}, 
interest by dismissing his normal and inviting his teachers to attend 
the meetings of the association. The Association goes to Noy, 
Albany next year, with Supt. W. F. Hoffmann of Washington ,, 
president. 


KANSAS. 


So far as heard from, Columbian Day exercises were a sxocga, 
Most schools are contributing liberally. Topeka gave $300. . 
Supt. John M. Bloss of Topeka and Supt. J. E. Klock of Leavy. 
worth were both reélected, Mr. Bloss for the fifth time, and y, 
Klock for the second and a raise of $200 on his salary. r 
The proposition to vote $125,000 for a high school building j, 
Topeka was lost, as was a proposition to vote $15,000 for a warg 
school in Ottawa. , 


TEXAS. 


The changes in the school laws of Texas in reference to the cor. 
tificates of teachers made by the last session of the Texas Legis|s. 
ture call for immediate revision. 

The law of last year states that the city board of examiners jy 
authorized to issue certificates valid only in the city in which they 
are issued, and such certificates shall be valid for not more than throg 
years from the date thereof and all certificates heretofore issued by 
boards of city examiners are hereby invalidated. 

The law expressly provides that no certificate of any grade shal] 
ever be renewed. As at present in force, it gives to city school 
boards and county superintendents the power of issuance, but takes 
away the power of renewal. 

The law in its present state necessarily places merit at a dis. 
count. It is well that no candidate for teacher be permitted tp 
enter upon the discharge of the duties as teacher before furnishing 
satisfactory evidences of character and scholarship. Oace having 
furnished these there appears no necessity of subjecting teschers 
to the ordeal of re-examination. 

Teaching carries with it its full quota of annoyances. There are 
few callings that so severly tax the nervous energy. As a body of 
public servants there are none who strive more disinterested|y to do 
their duty than the teachers. The task induced by the prospect of 
annual, biennial, or triennial examinations inevitably tends to the 
diversion of energy from the proper channels, and circamscribes 
reading within the blighting domain of mere school text books, 
ower @ re-examination may cause Galveston to lose some of her best 
teachers. 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

County Superintendent N. E. Harmon of Lewis county is con- 
tributing a eeries of excellent and suggestive articles to the Chehalis 
Nugget. Superintendent Harmon knows how to use printers’ ink 
in his work. 

When the agricultural college was located at Pullman, in the 
** Palouse Country.’’ near the Idaho line there was much disap- 
pointment expressed, and rival cities cried jobbery and even ivsti- 
tuted legal proceedings to prevent the final location at Pullman. 
Bat in time the college opened its doors and now the success of the 
institution seems assured. There are sixteen students in the fresh- 
man class and forty-four others in the preparatory school. Dr. 
Lilley, the president seems to be areal ‘‘live hustler.’’ His printed 
bulletins of the experimental forms and general announcements 
show that he knows how to organize, how to send out information, 
what to do and how to do it. 

The State Normal School at Ellensburgh has been a success 
from the first, Principal Barge has been elected uxanimously for 
another year. 

Notwithstanding the great distance, Washington will have a 
representation at the Saratoga meeting of the N. KE. A. 

Ia Seattle the proposition to purchase a site and erect thereon a 
high school buildiog was defeated at the polls, though seven other 
building propositions were carried by fine majorities. This action of 


the people does not signify any opposition to the high school depart- 
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FRANCIS J. BROWN, President. 


SUMMER SESSION {July 5th to Aug. 15th} At GRIMSBY PARK, ONT. 


Large and competent s‘aff of instructors. Each teacher a specialist. Lectures by ablest talent in 
America, Recreation combined with culture. Magnificent mountain and lake scenery. ‘‘ Garden of Can- 
ada” Near Niagara Falls. For Prospectus address the Secretary and Manager. 

A. C. MOUNTUR, Ontario College of Oratory, Teronto, Can. 


ORATORY, 


Sixteenth Session 


MATICS, LIBRARY ECONoMY, 


Martha’s Vineyard (West Chop), July 


A. E. WINSHIP, President, 
Editor Journal of Education, BOBTON. 


Advisory Board. -- JOs1AH Quincy, Boston. Chairman ; J C. Cons, Boston: C C. CREEGAN. DD., 


Boston ; Dr. EDWARD ATKINSON. Boston ;; Gen. STEHHEN M 


M D., Milford. Mass ; WILLIAM MINOT, JR, Boston ; Col. FRANCIS PEABODY. Jr., Boaton ; W. 


F LL.D , Chicago. 


Best of Instruction. Most Popular Lectures. Most Attractive Seaside Life. 
Studies may be continued by correspondence ali the year. 


Languages, Ancient and Modern; Natural Sciences, History, Science, Art, Literature, Sloyd, 
Physical Culture. Cooking School, Music School, Drawing, Elocution, Journalism, Stenography, 


Kindergarten — Modern Methods in every branch. 


Teachers should defer making arrangements for their Summer Outing until they see our prices 


and attractions. Send for circulars, giving fall particulars, to 


SEA SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman, 


. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box 5, LEBANON, 0. 
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visory Board, BOSTON, MA8s. 


Summer School. 


at Amherst College, opens July 4 1892. 


Branches taught : FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK, ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
STUDY OF SHAKSPEARE, CHEMISTRY, DRAWING, PAINTING, WooD CARVING, MATHE 


HIstTory, and POLITICAL ECONomy. 


Native French, German, and Italian Teachers. Oral, or Inductive Method. Superior 
advantages. Charming location. Cultivated society. 


* Realizes the ideal of a School of Languages.”’—PROF. W. 8. TYLER. 
Improvement Combined with Recreation. 


For Program address the Principal, 


ProF. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


WELD, Boston ; J. M. FRENCH, 


COURSE. 


BEST ADVANTAGES FOR LEARNING CONVERSATION. 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
At Chicago, Ill. 
For cireulars address the Berlitz School of Languages, WMouisen square, N. ¥. 


At Asbury Park, N. J. 


Auditorium, Chicago. Ill.; 


Ne York, Ithaca. July 1—August 18. 


Summer Classes for Teachers 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Mathematics, Botany, Chemistry, Physics. Philos- 
ophy, English, French, German, Greek. Latin, Olas. 
sical Archzology, Art, Physical Training. 
For circulars write to 
PROFESSOR O. F. EMERSON. 


School of Expression, Voeal and literary train- 
ing. O 
8. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., 15% Beacon Bt., Boston, Mass, 
Harvard: University. Summer Courses, Voice, and 
Expression, 5 k 
Address 8.8. Curry, 15% Beacon Sates, 
inn Broadest su f th 
Province of Expression, 
School of Expression, 15% Beacon St., ton, Mass. 
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we have ever seen. They have the most perfect flow of ink, and the first and last (ny ~ be used without coding, 
—a rare excellence. They require no shaking to start the flow, i 


d styles. Price, $2.50. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS, 


: but as soon as the pen touches the paper the ink is 
The pen is of the best quality of 14-carat gold, and the holders are handsomely made in the best 


Remember Our Offer! Once new subscriber at $2. 50, and 15 cents additional, secures one of these pens, 
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April 28, 1892. 


ia its management. There were other ele- 
in pot Club held its 
The Pug Seattle, April 16. The follow- 


Prhe Grammar School Course: (a) What Branches 


should It 
ive Time 
(d) g. Jones. Prin., Seattle. 
Bia Influence of High upon Grammar Schools,” J. 
w. Roberts, Prin, Tacoma High School. 
“should the School Year be Shortened ?” Chas. 


in , Seattle. 
Fagan, (ate Agricultural College observed April 


Arbor Day. Pres. Lilly says: ‘‘ We wish 
od peat vir the necessity for a day of this kind 
for eastern Washington and hope that some time 
the Legislature will set aside a day for this 
purpose. 


WYOMING. 


A university extension center has been organized 
in Cheyenne, with a membership of sixty-five. 
Prof. W. I. Smith will deliver the first course 
on ‘‘ English Literature.’’? He gave his general 
Jecture, Old Concord in Literature,’’ April 4. 

President Johnson has just completed his first 
year at the State University. His success has 
proved that his appointment was a wise one. 

Cheyenne has let the contract for an additional 
school building, to be completed Aug. 15. 

The gradaates of the Cheyenne High School 
have organized an Alumni Association, with W. 
L. Whipple, president, and Edith Daffey, secretary. 

In addition to the regular Arbor Day exercises, 
Ap:il 29, the Cheyenne schools will honor the 


memory of Agassiz. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


Children under 12 years of age are being pre- 
sented with plants, to be cared for during the 
season. Each will receive a ticket of admittance 
when the plant is brought to the State fair in Sep- 
tember, at Lewiston, where a committee will make 
awards for best piante. That is one of the steps 
towards teaching agriculture in schools, as pre- 
scribed in the school laws of Maine. 

Many agents this spring are awakened to the 
fact that their schools demand better teachers, 
but offer, as ueual, low wages; hence the first 
class go where well paid, and said officials are 
obliged to take eecond class. 

The following committee has been appointed, of 
the Colby trustees, to secure a successor to Presi- 
dent Small, who leaves at the close of this college 
year for Chicago University: Pepper, D.D., Saco; 
Stearns, D.D., Newton, Mass.; Rev. Mr. Burrage, 
Portland; Hon. Larkin Danton, Boston; Hon. 
Mr. Bonny, Portland. 

Professor Bayley, Colby, has advertised for 
loans of Maine minerals to his collection for the 
World’s Fair. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The twenty-sixth annual session of the Berkshire 
County Teachers’ Association met at Pittsfield, 
April 15th, After the usual opening exercises, 
Pres. C. H. Howe of Adams a very able and 
carefully prepared address on the relation of the 
teacher to the pupil. 

Daring the next hour the assembly divided and 
& part went to the grammar building to listen to 
State Agent Fletcher on “ The Object and Meth- 
od of Teaching Reading,’’ while » part remained 
and listened toan address on ‘* American History,”’ 
by Prin. J. A. Callahan of Holyoke. It wasa plea 
for the teaching of American history in such a 
way as to bring the spirit of history to the front, 
and make pupils realize the place their country 
has held in the field of modern civilization. 

Supt. A. M. Edwards read a paper on ‘* Civics,”’ 
in which he urged the necessity of teaching the 
machinery of our government, that pupils may 
know and understand the duties of citizens. 

At the time of Superintendent Edward’s ad- 
dress, State Agent Edson was speaking to the 
building, where he gave 

uable hases ngrad 
Sobool ts on P of ed 

At the opening of the afternoon session it was 
pee, to hold the annual session in November here- 
ta in order that teachers may receive the benefit 
of the meeting in season to make use of it in their 
school work for the year. 


Superintendent Nash of Hingham gave a talk 


on *‘ Nature Study,’’ in which he showed that 
much can be done in this Jine by a competent and 
original teacher. He outlined and explained a 
course of study beginning in the second school year. 

Editor Bardeen then read a paper on ‘‘ The Ideal 
Teacher,’’ in place of Mrs. Palmer, who was de- 
tained by illness. The day was pleasant, the 
teachers were out in full force and considered the 
meeting one of the most successful held for years. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club ban- 
queted at the Brunswick, Boston, on Saturday, 
April 23d. Prof. Albion W. Small, president of 
Colby University, Rev. Alexander MacKenzie, 
D_D., and Edward P. Jackson of the Boston Latin 
school were the guests ‘‘ Character Building in 
Schools: What, How, and When?’ was the 
topic of discussion. 

The Worcester County Teachers’ Association 
holds its Spring meeting at Worcester, Friday, 
May 6, The program ie as follows: 

Officers: President, Joseph G. Ragerly, Fitchburg. 
Vice Presidents, J. E Thompson, Worcester ; Justus 
Dartt, Gardner. Secretary, A. E. Ford, Clinton. 
Executive Committee, George H. Hastings, Fitch- 
burg; Miss Elien E. Pitts, Leominster; J. N. 
Mallory, Southboro. 

General Session: ‘* Recess or No Recess,’’ C. L. 
Hunt, Supt. of Schools, Clinton; J. E. Warren, Prin. 
Spencer Grammar School; Miss Elizabeth’ Hall. 


Winchendon. 
“Supplementary Reading: What and How to 
Use,” Miss Ellen M. Haskell, Worcester Normal 


School; Miss Ellen E, Pitts, Leomister; Miss Susie 
A. Wood, Westmiaster. 

Afternoon—‘' Arithmetic: What to Teach,” R A. 
re! Prin. Quinsigamond School, Worcester; 
Miss A ice F. Coffin, Princeton. 

**An American Teacher, Poet and Artist,’ Merrill 
E. Gates, Pres. Amherst College. 


HiGH SCHOOL SECTION. 

‘A Course of Study for High Schools,” C. 8. 
Chapin. Prin. Fitchburg High School; H. 8. Cowell, 
Prin. Cushing ademy, Ashburnham; Discussion 
continued at the Afternoon session by James 
Jenkins, Prin. English High School, Worcester; F. 
E. Chapin, Prin. Gardner High School and others. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss May E. Greene will teach in the State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, during the summer term. 

Miss Edna Chesboro is teaching at Middletown. 

Mies Abbie Maine is a member of the faculty of 
Mystic Academy. 

Daring the present term Miss Mary Prentice is 
teaching in North Stonington. 

Henry E. Bourne goes to Adelbert College, 
where his brother has been professor of history for 
several years. 

The examining committee of the center school 
district, Waterbury, held an important meeting, 
April 3d, when the matter of appointing an assist- 
ant principal of the high school was considered. 
Thirty applications for the position have been re- 
ceived from graduates of nearly all the principal 
colleges of the country. 

Bristol contemplates adding a manual training 
department to its schools. 

The German element of New Haven has become 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by taking 
Hall’s Catarrh Care. 

F. J. CHENEY& Co., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned have known F. J. Cheney 

for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly hon- 

orable in all business transactions, and financially 

able to carry out any obligations made by tueir firm. 

West & Trvuax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug. 
gists, Toledo, 0. 


Hall’s Catarrh is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Testimonials sent free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Sold by all druggists. 


cannot go far above or below 
our healthy weight without 
disturbing health. We can- 
not keep health and lose our 
weight. 

It is fat that comes and 
goes, Too much is burden- 
some; too little is dangerous. 

Health requires enough 
fat for daily use and a little 
more for reserve and com- 
fort. That keeps us plump. 
The result is beauty—the 
beauty of health. 

A little book on CAREFUL 
LIVING shows the importance 
of keeping your healthy 
weight. We send it free. 


Scorr & Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


very much interested in the subject of physical 
calture in the public schools, and a strong move- 
ment is to be made to introduce the same system 
that has proved so successful in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, St. Louies, and elsewhere. This system is 
purely German, and is the same as is used by all 
Tarn Verein ivstractors throughout the country.* 
At the special meeting of the board of educa- 
tion in Birmingham, a most interesting part was 
the introduction of different examples of school 
studies in which children are now engaged. Fine 
specimens of writing, work in arithmetic, map- 
drawing, composition, etc., were exhibited. 


Teacher—“ What is Emphasis ? ’’ 

Pupil—“‘ Stress of voice on a word or passage 
to which one wishes to call special attention.”’ 

Teacher —‘‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ?’’ 

Pupil—‘* Places filled ; actual work done.”’ 

Teacher—‘‘ Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ?’’ 

Pupil—‘‘On the word ‘calls,’ ‘large facili- 
ties,’ etc.’’ 

Teacher—‘* Why do not they too place emphasis 
on ‘ places filled’ and ‘ actual work done’ ?”’ 

Pupil—“ They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘ call especial attention’ in that direction.”’ 

Teacher—‘‘ Well, my boy, where is the Teach- 
ers’ Codperative Association located ? ’’ 

Pupil—‘‘In the heart of the great West, the 
city of Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one 
can forget the number, for in the Bible it signifies 
‘fulness,’ ‘completeness,’ ‘ perfection.’ It is a 
number of ‘ good fortune ’’ and ‘ good luck.’ ”’ 


Teacher—** It is then well suited to this Associ- 
ation, as it has certainly been ‘ good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 


| excellent positions through this agency.”’ 


ng Questions and Answers on ali Common School Studies, 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price for the present is 


Address New England Publishing CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK. 


By mail, 
10 cents extra 


A. H. CRAIG. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 29-30: Northern Illinois Assoc.; Ottawa. 

May 5-7: Northeastern Kansas Association ; Leav- 
enworth, 

May 6: Worcester Co. (Mass.) Assoc. ; Worcester. 

June 21-24: Missouri State Association; Pertle 
Springs. 

June 24—July 5: Missouri State Association ; War- 
rensburg. 

June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 

June 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 

June 28-30: Ohio State Assoc. ; Cleveland. 

Jaly 5-7: West Virginia Association. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction; 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

July 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 

July 12-15, 1892: National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 

Dec. 27-30: Iowa State Assoc.; Cedar Rapids. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD MAPS. 


One of the most elaborate and perfect wall maps 
of recent appearance is that which the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company has published, showing 
the northern hemisphere in spherical form, in tint. 
It is practically a bird’s-eye view of all that por- 
tion of the globe between the North Pole and the 
Equator. It is a work of art, and shows the Cana- 


dian Pacific Railway’s around-the-world route. 
The whole course of this tour is seen at a glance ; 
the land journeys and the passages by eea are com - 
prehended at once, and a distinct knowledge gained 
of the several countries and ports at which stop- 
pages are made. Bunt the map shows much more 
than this. It crystallizes the shadowy ideas of peo- 
ple as to the exact position on the globe of Japan, 
China, India, and other places in the around-the- 
world route. It removes very general misappre- 
hension created by the ordinary incorrect form of 
map now so generally in use. It explains at a 
glance why such persistent search has been made 
century after century to find a north-west passage, 
and it removes all excuse for dullnees in misunder- 
standing why a day is lost in sailing westward 
around the world, and gained in sailing east. It 
shows the varying times in each portion of the north- 
ern hemisphere, enabling students and others to 
work out problems for themselves, and it will 
astonish more than a few to see how much of the 
habitable world lies north of the Equator, and 
comparatively speaking how small is that part of 
it within the tropics. Every office ard schoolroom 
in the country should have one of these maps. 


KRISTOPHERUS, THE CHRIST BEARER. An 
original Columbian Ode for school and declama- 
tion use, by Henry B. Carrington, U.S.A. This 
timely contribution to the worthy celebration of 


the Columbian World’s Exposition by the schools 
of this country is to be issued immediately by the 
New England Publishing Company, 3 Somerset 
Street., Boston, in a very attractive form. Price 
by mail, 15 cents, and not 5 cents, as given by 
mistake in our last issue. 

General Carrington is well known throaghout 
the country for bis Patriotic Readers, popular in 
all our public and private echools. He has also in 
press, with Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, a vol- 
ume entitled Columbian Selections, or American 
Patriotism, with introductory tributes to Columbus 
by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Washington Irving, 
and other eminent Americans. These are very 
opportune publications, and will help to arouse 
patriotic sentiments among the youth of our land. 
The Ode is one of rare merit, and has been com- 
mended by the leading poets of America. It gives 
the story of Columbus in condensed form from his 
early triumphs to the end of his remarkable career. 
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If you take the 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Germany, Austria, Italy, 
1. Switzerland, The Rhine, } «+++-+ SO days. 
ngland and Scotland. 
Homes of Famous Writers. 
Magnificent Coaching. 


Unequaled arrangements. Limited parties. Best 


references. Eighth season. 
Miss MARIETTA MELVIN, Lowell, Mass, 


| FOR TEACHERS. 


: Thorough instruction given by mail. : 
‘Our Review and Method Course : 
‘is liked best by teachers and those : 
: preparing to teach. Tuition fora ten : 
: weeks’ course, $2.50. Special discount : 


| of 60 per cent. allowed first teachers : 


‘joining in each locality. Send stamp : 
: for particulars. 
: NoTrre.—We had 50 students in 1889; 700 in : 
: 90; nearly 2000 in ’91; and will have about : 
: 4000 in ’$2. Address 
American College, : 
So. Dansville, N. Y. : 

We also teach Shorthand and Penman- 
‘ship successfully by maal. ‘ 


FOR SALE, 
A fine new Hammond Typewriter, at a bargain. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
(Boom 5,) 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE have received a circular of a Home School 
for Boys, to be opened next September, by Profes 
sor Edward A. Benner, at Wellesley, Mass. The 
location is admirable, the outfit liberal, and the 
plan of the school everyway adapted to secure the 
end in view. The principal is a Christian gentle- 
man, a scholar highly educated, and a teacher of 
large and successful experience. With Mrs. Ben- 
ner in charge of the family, parents who patro- 


nize the school have a guarantee of a pleasant 
home for their eons. Special care and the best of 
instruction, Address Prof. E. A. Benner, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 


ImPoRTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Aire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

epo 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.! Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Pupil: (in class in punctuation, reading)— 
I saw Alice a charming girl. 

Teacher: Well, what wonld you do. 

Pupil: Make a dash after Alice. 

Teacher: Right !1— Puck. 


—I have been a sufferer from catarrh for 20 
ears. I found immediate relief in the use of 
y’s Cream Balm. Since using it I have not suf- 
fered a moment from headache, sore throat, or loss 
of sleep, from which I previously suffered, caused 
by catarrh. 1 consider your Balm a valuable 
remedy.—R. G. Vassar, 56 Warren St., New York. 


—Itis mighty hard to know sometimes what to do 
in this world. A pretty girl is praised, but a 
young man is blamed, for being fresh.—Somerville 

ournal. 


—Ely’s Cream Balm is worth its weight in gold 
as a eure for catarrh. One bottle cured me. — S. 
A. Lovell, Franklin, Pa. 


— She: ‘‘I wonder why leap-year has one more 
day in it?”? He: ‘*Oh, I suppose it is to give 
the girls that much more chance.’’ — Detroit Free 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SoorHine has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— To pen a pun is often done, 
Bat he who tries in truth be wise, 


Should scan close then the stamp on pen, 
If Esterbrook across it lies. 


* NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.” 


No! not even through cars to Danver, Ogden, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Portland. 
This is simply written to remind you that The 
Union Pacific is the Pioneer in running through 
cars the above mentioned points, and that the pres- 
ent through car arrangement is unexcelled. We 
also make THE time. For details address any 
agent of the company, call on your nearest ticket 


agent or write to E. L. LOMAX, 
\G. & T. A. U. System. 
Qmaha, Neb. 


Facts are stubborn things. These are 
facts: The Teachers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion of Chicago fills more places than any 
four agencies combined. They fill posi- 
tions in every state in the Union. They 
fill the best places in the teachers’ profes- 
sion. Their agents are the wide-awake, 
energetic men in the communities in which 
they live. If you want a good position, 
your chances of securing it are multiplied 
ten-fold by joining this Association. Send 
to Mr. Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for their blanks. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Illustrated World’s Fair for April, en- 
larged by four additional pages, devotes many illus- 
trations to a portrayal of the extraordinary der- 
tick that is now setting the arches on the great 


floor of the manufacturers. Besides the many in- 
structive scenes photographed in Jackson Park, 
this bright and instructive magazine contains a 
page article and portrait of Max O’Rell; a page 
sketch of Opie Read, illustrated by Charles Led- 
erer; a page sketch and portrait of Marah Ellis 
Ryan; a page sketch and portrait of Anna Old- 
field Wiggs; an article by Director Odell; an ex- 
tended editorial description of the scene at Jackson 
Park, by John McGovern ; the rules of the mining 
exhibit ;!and a large number of humorous poems 
and paragraphs. The Illustrated World’s Fair has 
taken its place as a first-class magazine. J. N. 
Halligan, general manager. $250 a year; 25 
cents a number. McVicker’s Building, Chicago. 


— The Treasury, for pastor and people, is about 
entering on its tenth volume, with a larger page, 
with 25 per cent. of additional pages, with a new 
cover, and with ‘‘ a more comprehensive aim.’’ 


It deserves prosperity. The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of Rev. George Foster Prentiss. His sermon 
on ‘‘ White Robes’’ isan excellent one for Chil- 
dren’s Day. There is an Easter service, by Rev. 
G. B. F. Hallock; a Young Men’s Service, b 
De. Joseph Parker; and a paper by President B. 
P. Raymond, on ‘‘ Essentials of the Curriculum.’’ 
and leading Thoughts of Sermons, by eminent 
preachers. Dr. Cuyler’s Pen Picture of Dr. Hor- 
ace Bushnell will be eagerly read. Dr. G. H. 
Smythe’s article on ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’’ 
shows up the pretentions of the higher critics. 
Ocher articles of note are by Dr. Worcester, Rev. 
T. A. Binns, De. J. Barton, Professor Sayce, and 
Rev. W. H. Ford. Yearly subscription, $2.50; 
clergymen, $2.00. E. B. Treat, New York. 


— The Quiver for May opens with an account of 
Some Interesting Swedish Institutions,’”’ by the 
Countess of Meath, which contains portraits of the 
King and Qaeen of Sweden and pictures of some 
of the institutions described. Following an install- 
ment of the serial, ‘‘ Through Devious Ways,’’ 
we come to a short sermon by Canon Wynne, Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology in the University of 
Dablin, and from this to a practical paper on 
“ Housiog the Houseless.’’ Not out of keeping 
with the foregoing is ‘‘ The White Hyacinth,’’ a 
story forchildren. ‘‘ Mrs. Page’s Apostle Spoons’’ 
is the title of a capital little story which is followed 
by an interesticeg paper on ‘‘ The Les:on of 
Spriog,’’ by the Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., 
of St. Andrews. The serial, “ The Heiress of 
Aberstone’’ comes to an end inthis number. San- 
day readings, stories, and poems, plenty of pict- 
ares, and a bundle of ‘‘ Short Arrows’’ bring the 
number to an end. Cassell Publishing Company. 
$1.50 a year in advance. 


— ‘* Through the Iron Gates,’”’ the account of a 
trip across Europe in a petroleum launch, from 
the German Ocean to the Black Sea, opens in the 


April Outing, and the story teller is the one man 
in this country who would be by common consent 


expected to make the trip and then make it over 


Y! Lies of Gallantry”; E. J. Maxwell on “A Stage 


postscript: Use only when it is im - 
ble to read Outing, and take the advice so clearly 
given in every number. New York: The Oating 
Company (Limited). $3 00 a year. 


— Our Day for April contains two valuable pa- 


it can be guaranteed. If it fails to benefit or 
cure, in any case, the money is refunded. 


Times’’ in that Empire, by Prof. M. Ichihara, and 


the other on “The Treaty Relations of Japan addition to 
- general articles of great value o 
Awe by Bon, wide range of scientific subjects, each namber 
Henry barrows Ord | tains general notes giving all the recent discovorias 


Congress Auxiliary of the Colambian Exposition.” | ; the special de 
s partment of geology and paleon. 
The balance of the number is devoted to “ Boston tology, mineralogy and petrography, zology, ri 


Monday Lectures’? book notices, vital points of |), 

ryology, archeology, and ethnology, and gives al 
expert to “pond the proceedings of scientific societies. No stadeat 
motes, ote, teacher of natural science should fail to read 
C8. monthly the American Naturalist. 


— The thousands of yachters who sail on the 
by many lakes of the interior, and on the waters of 
a poem, ‘* Love’s Captive.’”? The remaining con- the seabord, will be interested in @ profusely illus. 
tents include an article by Hon. D. C. Allen, on| tated article which will appear in the May (er- 
The Moors’’; an historical sketch of Boston, en- tury on “Coast and Inland Yachting,”’ by Fred- 
titled ‘‘A Few Spokes in the Hub”; a poem on/,.i,% W. Pangborn, a member of the Jersey City 
March,” with illustrations, by Frances L. Viers ; Yacht Clob, and formerly Vice-President of the 
a Spanish tale, Padre Aguardiente 3 New York Yacht Racing Association. Those who 
poem entitled ‘Wishing’; ‘Sketches of My/| aro novices in sailing will find many types of craft 
Garden”’; ‘‘ Mathel,”’ a Swiss description of the! aoscribed and pictures in this article, while those 
Lac des Quartres Cantons” ; = article On| who are already familiar with yachts may learn 
“* Dress and Fashions’’; stories for children and | from the article many facts in regard to the grow- 
a variety of miscellaneous articles, literary news, ing and wide-spread interest in this pastime. 


etc. It is beautifully illustrated, and contains 
much bright and interesting reading. Price, $3a}| —The April number of The Journal of the 
year; single numbers, 25 cents. St. Lonis, Mo.:/ Fankiin Institute contains articles on ‘Aluminum, 

Its Manufacture and Use from an Engineering 


Annie L. Y. Smart. 
ei Ramabai Association presen Standpoint,’’ by Alfred E. Hunt; on “ Philadel- 
= phia Seaport,’’ by Capt. F. ‘A. Mahon,’’ and 


extremely interesting report in the April number | ye of Joule’s Equivalent,” by R 
tation ’ yh. 
of the Lend A Hand. The work of this unique| 7, Thurston. The Jett oa, of the chemical 
philanthropy is now in its fourth year, and finds|,44 electrical sections of the Institute contains 
all over the countey, Rev. H. much valuable matter. The usual correspondence, 
Bond gives an account of the ‘‘ Exodus of the/ book notices; photographic novelties, by John 
Utes,” and pleads for the extension of education | Carbatt, complete a useful number. Price, $5.(\) 
among the Indians. Other articles are on the a year; single numbers, 50 cents. Philadelphis, 
‘Letchworth Memorial,’’ concerning the Elmira/p, . The Franklin Institute. 
Reformatory. ‘“‘The Present Status of the In- 
— Miss Emma Shaw, always a welcome con- 


ork,’’ on practical chari y Dr. : 
Thaw, and an historioal sketch of the Law and|‘ribator to the Jownal; forme the abject 
Order Movement, by L. E Dudley. Boston: J.|*ketch (with portrait) in the Ap moos S 
Stilman Smith & Co. Yearly, $200; $200;| Poetry. Added to the sketch aro fine misodls: 
; bers eous poems. ong others to who 
sons io thie Swinbarne, Charles F. 
— Belford’s Monthly, devoted to literature and| Adams, and Right Rev. Cleveland Coxe. Baffalo, 
politics, has for April a very attractive table of| N- ¥-: Charles Wells Moulton. 
contents. My lang is} The Catholic World for April has seventeen able 
championed by C. Bissell and Edgar Wolcott. | . 4 interesting articles, besides Book Notices, “The 
“C, H.R” has a poem entitled ‘‘ A Response.’’ Colambian Reading Union,” ete. Among the 


Don Platt’s article is on “The Tale of Two ‘ 
see » Hamli land “ Daddy Deer. ticles of special interest to our readers are ‘ Co- 


ing.’ J. O. Andrew writeson “Looking For-|** 

“6 What Nature Says to its Creator,” by Rev. 
ward,’’ Charlotte P. Stetson on ‘‘ The Reactive John 3. Vanghn; At E Tide,” by Maurice 
Francis Egan; ‘‘ The Ancient City of Dablin, 
by Katharine Tynan; and ‘‘Haman Certitude aud 
Divine Faith.”’ Price $4 00a year; single num- 
bers, 35 cents. New York: 120 and 122 West 
60th St.; Rev. W. D. Hughes, Manager. 


—A posthumous story by Wolcott Balestier, 
‘* Captain, my Captain! ’’ will be printed complete 
in The Century for May, It is said to be the last 
short story to appear from the pen of this gifted 


at $400 a year, single numbers 35 cents. [) 


Career’’; Fred Lyster on ‘‘ Lyric and Dramatic 
Writings.’’ Several good short stories and poems 
make the number entertaining. Price 25 cents a 
copy. New York: Robert 8S. Belford Company. 


The American Naturalist is a monthly journal 
devoted to the natural sciences in their widest 


sense, edited by Profs. E. D. Cope and J. 8. 
Kingeley, assisted by six competent associates, and 
pablished by Burder and Kelley of Philadelphia, 


—The Phrenological Journal for April opens with 
a well-written sketch (with portrait) of a 0% 
Hadden Spurgeon. There are also‘sketches 
C. Hobbs and Horace A. Buttolph, Other articles 
of especial interest are ‘ Overcoming Natural De- 
fects,’”’ Governing Children,’”’ “ La Grippe 
its Rational Treatment,” and articles on phren™ 
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00D SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
Je ~ THOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 
i Best for Health, Eco- 


nomy and Beauty. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain aud Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Made in 
FAST BLACK, 
drab and white. 


Mailed FREE on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


rennis Bros. 
Manufacturers, 


341 Broadway, New York. 


| 


Try the Cure. 


ple. 
A particle is applied into each nostril aud 18 * ots. 
60 cents at gitts; by mail, registe 
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FF HDUCATION. 


satel matters. New York: Fowler and Wells 


Company: 

_— Babyhood for April gives extended space to 
‘©The Headaches of Childhood.’’ The depart- 
‘‘Baby’s Wardrobe,” Mother’s Parlia- 
¢,? and ‘* Nursery Problems” are especially 
valnable Every mother would be benefited by 
reading abyhoot. New York: Babyhood Pab. 
Co. Terms, $2.00 a year. 

— Pansy for April is filled with healthful read- 
ing for the children. Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
he subject of the ‘‘ English Literatare 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


_ Mary E. Wilkins, whose short stories are read 
and enjoyed the world over, has written a novel, 
‘‘ Jane Field,” which will begin in the May Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

— The April number of Health, published at 182 
Boylston St., Boston,’contains articles on ‘‘ Con- 
sumption,” “ Pablic Hygiere,’’ and Children’s 
Diet.”’ 

— The Overland Monthly for May will contain 
some rare portraits of San Francieco’s famous por- 
traits of famous street characters of past and 


— The Russell Pablishing Company, Boston, 
send out acharming number of Our Little Ones 


for April. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
iversity Extension, for April; terms. $1.50 a 
m Philadelphia: Am. Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching. 
Babyhood, for April; terms, $200 a year. New 
York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 
The Magazine of Art, for May ; terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 
Popular Science Monthly, for May; terms, $5 00 a 
year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The Homiletic Review, for May; terms, $3 00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, for May; terms, $1.50 
rannum. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 
The Chautauquan, for mf terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 


Publishers. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 
Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Rocm is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Geachers’ Apencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENUY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. WY. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N. 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mor. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


BUREAU cuicace 


Teachers Wanted: 


‘Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABL 
and 
eges, 


American and Foreign Teachers, 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Co 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Sell 
and renting of school property. 
E COYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Boston Foreign Boo k Store. 
Agency the Publications oy Henry Ho ™ 
Wm. R E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New bag | Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
eur ; &c., &e. 
Sach stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. ogues on 
. ‘ 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 

the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
success of our well tried 

CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 

local agents and members. Circulars and applica 

tion-blank free. Agents wanted. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 

tf 147 THROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


fx you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, €c —send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S5i 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Work, Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made, 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Has a call for a “theoretical and practical teacher 
of Electrical Engineering,” Itis a desirable position 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 


apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 4 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Brostway. 
PUBLISH N YORK, 
Andersen’s Hiisteries and Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Berd im English 
e e 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchiseon’s Physielogy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAM Agt., ITH, 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


ry’s Norm. Union m Indust. D 
br. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


i. Standard Arith, Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course. Combining ritten. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and T nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosop y of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


It you have School Books which da care 
keep, I will take them in ex 


May need. Please send me a list o those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND WABASH AvzE., CHIOAGO, ILL. 


A Complete History of Britain 
THE cloth, 660 Pp. Pace, 


“ A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
yet complete adapted in every particular 
- Amore inviting book one cannot con- 


ceive of, with its hs of unif 
‘ ormly easy le 

paper and type of the very best, and ite filustrations 
us and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at 
receipt of OF wilt be matled upon 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th 8t., New York. 


Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 


Archsxology, History, | princi 


0 gra 

and Greece, tor 

and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 


catal e. 
A. M. LUMBARD. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


WANTED, 

Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 


accepted. Apuly 
IRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coil and 
BY to botn sexes. “Address the Rogistran 


VEEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River : 

A first-class boarding school for both’ + 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Gymnasium, Military Drill under U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and se Address the Principal, 

GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. 
gig RY Address the President, or Prot. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of all of industrial drawing, 


ic 
school, Newbury xeter Stree ton. 
 @. H. BARTLETT, Principat 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
‘2 For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Russmx1, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, : 


For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 
‘ATE NORMAL 80H BRIDGEWA 
For both sexes. catalogues, the 
pal, A. G. Boyvpun, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL S0HOO Mass. 

S For Ladies only. ee 68, address the 

Principal, dD. B GAR, Ph.D. 

Grate NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 


J. Prinsipel. 


AND SCHERMERNORN A 00. 
SCHOOL Kast 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Geachers’ Apencies. 


DO Y W ANT to go to Iowa? A good many teachers have an eye on that State, settled as it was by intelli- 

AT gent New England and New York people, and always proud of its schools. Besides there is 
an Exposition at Chicago, next year, and many teachers want to get near there on that account. We have sent a 
good many teachers to Iowa in the past, but we expect to send a qpeet many more in the future; for Hon. Henry 
Sabin, late State Superintendent, and who if running G0 T0 rom the Democratic tidal-wave, would be State 
thousands abead of his ticket could have saved him Superintendent still, has made a contract with us 
to start an Iowa branch of our Teachers’ Agencv, under the name of The Iowa Teachers’ Exchange. Ai/ 
candidates in the Bulletin Agency, who so desire, will be registered in the lowa Exchange, without extra charge. If 
you know anything of school-matters at the weet, you know what influence Mr, Sabin has among western men, 
and how well he deserves it. With Mr. Sabin as our representative in Iowa, and with Mr. George OWA? 


us in Illinois and adjacent States, you can feel tha 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
: 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
Teachers Co-Operative Association 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


NDB O O K of the School and College Bureau of Elmhurst 
A NEW HA (Chicago), Ill,, is now ready. Send for it, afd 
note: 1. The hundreds of positions tni« Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city schools, 
etc. 2. That it can be of service to you, because it has something to offer in all departments of educational 
work, and in all parts of the country. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent,and not ‘‘ hearsay’ 
or ‘‘haphazard.”’ It is of value to every ambitious teacher. $C. J. ALBERT, Mgr., ELmuHuRstT, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been suc- 
cessful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willin 
toaccept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience, To all such teachers we exten 
an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us to 
believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Union Square, 106 Wabash Av.|402 Bichardson Blk, 120% So Spring St 146 Washington Bl 
lace,|/3 Union Square,;106 Wa v. c on D ashington Bldg., 
| New fare. | Chicago, Il. Chattanooga, Tenn.:| Los Angeles, Cal | Portland, 


TEACHERS’ We invite competent and well qualified teachers for all departments of 
ALBANY ACENCY. school work, whether experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge 
our best effort: to advance their interests, We are securing positions for such teachers at all seasons 


of the year, and if you are contemplating a change it will certa 7 pay you to register with us. 
Send stamp for W. A. CHOATE & Co., } Preore ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 
Application Form. HARLAN P. FRENCH, oprs. % State Street, Albany. New York. 


Pa. Ed. Bureau, 


$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-$900; 
2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superinterdents, 


Fall vacancies to be filled early : College President, 
$3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 10 College Professors, 


A llentown, $1500-$1800; etc. 


Business trans- 


ing | acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free. lL. B. LANDIS, 


205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. Pa. 


Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies.| 50 BROMFIELD STREET, 
Normal graduates preferred. BOSTON, MASS. 
Register without delay. E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

ARE WANTED at this Agency. 


TEAGHERS 


a registration fee, therefore we 
eannot afford to spend time and effort on teachers of doubtiul qualifications and uncertain success. 


Good 


teachers are wanted, and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. College and Normal 
graduates are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances for securing a 


good position. Send stamp To Day for blank. 
W. D. KERB, Proprietor and Manager of UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
[Established in 1880.] 44 East Fourteenth St. NEwYork. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, C. B. RUGGLES & CO. | Bldg.) 


and those wishing a change at 


an increased » should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission oaly. Business-like ; AMERICAN 
0 fF E. E service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamps. | BUREAU. 
Estab. 1885. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M. 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


New England Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been s0 numerous as during the 


current year. 
DR. ORCUTT :--‘‘Select and send me a; ‘ Your Bureau is as prompt in its re- 
teacher of Latinand French at once. Ican,|sponses as the Boston Fire Department. 
trust you to make the selection, for you | We thank you for your courteous aid so 
have always served me well.” promptly extended.” 

Prin. F.,L. PATTEE. Supt. O. B. BRUCE. 


Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, N.H. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 


services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Lynn, Mass. 


WON’T ONE OF THESE DO FOR YOU? 
Thus early in the season the Nation! League through its various 
“(2 State Bureaus, has been called uponto name teachers as follows 
‘Sy: for over 4000 vacancies for next year: 413 Supts. of City Schools; 

7 @16 Prin’s of Town schools; 324 Ward Prin’s for cities; 396 
Prin’s of High schools; 488 Assists. for same; 635 Grammar, 
Interm. and Prim. teachers; SS specialists in Depts. of Penman- 
ship, Drawing, Music, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Teleg- 
raphy, Elocution, Kindergarten, Synthetic Reading, Physical Cult- 
ure, Literature. Mathematics. Language, and Science ; 417 College 
Presidents and Professors: 76 Nor. School Prin’s and Teachers; 
395 Prin’s and teachers for Acad’s, Sem’s, private schools. 

You can have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 
the League by enrolling with any of the following 


STATE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE: 
Alabama—A. W.iTate, Birmingham. New England, -——-——— ton. 
Ark —Ind, Ter.—H. B. McCollum, Ft. Smith, Ark. N. and 8. Carolina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. G. 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 
Colo.-Wyo.——— Denver, Col. New Jersey.—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City, 


Del -Md.—Edmund Bardeng®. Easton, Md. New York. —Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 
Ga.-Fla.—A. H. Beals, Milledgeville. Ohio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 


Indiana,—Geo. F. Bass, Indianapolis. Oregon.—S. A. Randle, Jefferson. 
Illinois.—D. H. Smalley, Chicago. Pennsylvania.—Benjamin Evans, Pittsburg. 
lowa.-Neb — Frank E. Plummer,Des Moines. South kota,—Clarence C. Bras, Mitchell. 
Kansas.—U. P. Shull, Wich'ta, Tennessee.—Samuel Hixson, Chattanooga, 


Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austin. 
Miss.-La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Mont.-Idaho.—8. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont. Virginia—W. V —— Richmond Va. 
Missouril.—J. M. Johnson, Sparta. Wisconsin-Minnesota.—R. B. Hazard, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Michigan.—W. N. Ferris, Big’ Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 


Manager TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


The Principal of Bethel (Vt.) High School } #6 Bromfield St., Boston. 
“ It gives me extreme satisfaction to recommend the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New 


England to all enterprising teachers. There is no need of any good teacher being without a position as long as 
Mr. Spaulding conducts Association. In his hands every er may expect to obtain the position for 
which he is competent.” 
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| ARM YOUR SCHOOL-‘Sehool Music 
THE NEW ROOMS WITH A FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. - 


LITTLE PLEASURE. | ,cuarenss Songs, for, Erimary, Clase 


B {as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning | for A — 


Manual 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for} Book 1; by L. 0. Emerson. Caretully compiied 
New type. New subjects. New illustrations. New maps. A complete] one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, a 
dictionary of art science, history, literature, fable, mythology, biography, information, and no end of pleasure. There! gong manual, Book 2; by L. 0. Emerson. 4 y 
geography, etc. Handsomely illustrated with maps and numerous wood |are six of them: “Cities,” “Countries and | admirable collection for pupils above the primary ae 


40 cts. ; $4 20 per doz., not pre ° 
Eight volumes now ready. The two remaining volumes to] Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil im et ga ee RS 


engravings, 

ming HR during 1892. Price, per volume: Cloth, $3.00; clotb, uncut, War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of| gong Manual, Book 3: by L. 0. Emerson, 4 

$3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, admirable 1 manual for 


Cc. R. GROW & CO., FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLs, 


United Voices, by L. O. Emerson. Bright xs 
St. PauL or WINONA, MINN. songs, (not graded). such as make the singing hen 


very short. 50 pones = elements; nearly 100 Songs: 
magazine. Send for circular and Ontalogne Of books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ lleges. Octayo 


has 
who was induced to subscribe by any of the} OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


schemes so often resorted to in order to in- 453-463 Washington Street, Boston, 
crease circulation. H. DITSON & 867 Broadway, y, 


» 


EDITION 


YET PREPARE FOR YOUR 


RELIES behind our orders. By sending $1.40 for the 6 Nos. of our new series of 


| a “ Chambers’s Enclopedia, in spite of the claims of other similar works, still continues fresh, original dialogues, recitations, declamati 
to hold its own as a for the home or school. The new revision brings ON MERIT Sample Copy, 10) canted 30 cents No. ; Teacher 
its articles well up to date, and introduces a large number of entirely new subjects. No ALONE, ¢ts. free. 


expense has been spared in obtaining the co-operation of the best authorities in the special No. | No 4 
lines, and the result in a complete and comprehensive dictionary of useful knowledge. 23 Dialogues. 9 Class iaewetecs 


Chambers’s has an undisputed title to be considered one of the most accurate, reliable, WHY D0 YOU NEED iT? 29 Recitations. It Dialogues. 
eciama citations. 


” 
convenient, and useful encyclopedias now on the Boston. 17 Primary Pieces. | 23 Declamations. 


BECAUSE No. 2. we. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 1¢ Se Beciemations. 24 Dit alogues. 
absolutely a/one in the field. 36 Recitations. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, y Primary Pieces. 


No other magazine collects the 
Booksellers, Stationers, Importers, No. 3. 


715---717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. lV. CWS of the whole world Destemations 
22 Dialogues. 15 Primary Pieces. 
in a form interesting and useful for the| 3 Class Exercises. | 4 Songs. 


i | SS present, and invaluable and necesssary for Not sold by booksellers, who will try to substitute 


SIVER-BURDETT Q: READING KELLOGG & 00., New York and Chicas 
31 East 17th 5t. NY | START NOW, AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVE 


oT ae OY CHOICE IN [LLUSTRATIONS and when it is old you will not depart IN ONE PIECE. 
ene No joints on outside te come apart, Fits any 
book from 32me te Svo, without cutting. 


Price, per 100, $160, net, postpaid 
sam 


A Patriotic Exercise for Public Days. HOW DO YOU GET ITP! son. 


8 East 147TH NEw YorK. 


° ° Of newsdealer. for nts. 
Kristopherus, The ‘“ Christ Bearer.” any newsdealer. for 25 cents. ape, charts, Shoot Books, and Schoo! 
COLUNSIAN ODE. THOUSAND of boys and girls have acquired 


\ntroductory “Prices EDVCATIONAL IN METHOD from it. 


| the art of desiguing by home study 
: . . . 
Author of “Patriotic READER,” &c. CURRENT HISTORY, W. B. GRIFFITHS, $51 Broadway, Now io 
SERS 
1h ie Tw ‘ ; Single Copies in Paper, 15 cents. Cloth; 25 cents. 60 W. Larned St., Detroit, Mich. HEN WHITING TO ADVERTI 
Pages Twenty-five Copies in Paper to one address, $3.00. W 
Illustrated. Fifty Copies in Paper to one address, $5.00. 


4 With every order for 50 copies or more we send a copy of the PATRIOTIC READER (price $1.20) free. HOR RH s&s. 


Address 


nh ; | NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St. Boston, Mass, 500 Hiv ery- day Busin ess Qu e sti ons 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. ARITHMETIC 


‘ LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., PResmenr. With Key. | 


oice ure, Natura ndering, ap e principles o: 080; of Ex on. entific and Car 
hay : practical work in every department. Samees conferred. 3 500 s, one Question on eac ard, 50 cents, postpaid. 


tH Summer Session o at Martha's Vineyard, July 11. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
pens HENRY SOUTHWICK Beet, A. M. EDWARDS & CO., Publishers, 
eow Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 852 Washington §t., Boston, Mas’ 


MISS ARNOLD’S SEWING CARDS. SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


TO BE USED WITH PLANT LESSONS. TEACHERS 


Plant lessons, a form of Elementary Science most easily illustrated, have found a place in every en- sak ins Be ccsint 


schoolroom. The Sewing an to illustrate impress the facts learned 
through the pupil’s observation of the plants themselves. The sewing should follow the intelligent ob- Warren's Prim ary Geome , 
earlier 


servation of the natural objects. a 
Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, each card being 4 inches As specially intended and adapted for a0 © 
and numbered according to the scheme given in our catalogue. bes | are sold in boxes each conteiniug fifty it and 8 mpler beginning of the subject than usual; ® 
No. 1 box has in it fifty cards of the same kind, and No. 2 box each one of the fifty designs. We will also sell common schools, and with manual training. 
small-r assortments selected by the numbers to order, provided as many as twelve cards are ordered at one time. 75 cents. 
We also manufacture a line of Embroidery Cotton, in the six standard colors and a soft gray, to take the place of Liberal terms for examination and introductiol- 
Correspondence invited by 


the costly embroidery silk which has been regarded as necessary in kindergarten practice. It is on spools containing 

about three hundreds yards each, assorted in red, yellow, blue, purple, green, orange, and gray. We will send a r 

sample of the cards and cotton to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, if the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is mentioned. JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Price of box No. 1, 35c.; of No. 2, 40c.; postage for either box, roc. Cards by the dozen are 12c.; postage, 2 cts. 53 East Tenth St’ 

New York Office and Salesroom, 22 Clinton Hall Astor Place, WN. Y. MILTON BRADEEY CO., Springfield, Mass. Catalogues free. NEW YORE 

Minerals, Stuffed Animals 


Casts of Fossils, Slzeletons. 
ir Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, Anatomical Models 
oa Relief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N.Y. | Invertebrates- 
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